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The Best Books 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 


Complete in eight books. Price, per dozen.... $0.75 
This graded series of writing books teaches the simplest 
and most natural method yet devised to obtain the highest 
perfection in legibility, rapidity, and beauty. No useless 
and meaningless words are employed, but a series of inter- 
esting phrases and sentences which are very instructive to 
the young. Tasteful drawings with many of the exercises 
for copying. 


THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and Russett Hinman, 
author of the ‘* Eclectic Physical Geography.” 


Natural Elementary Geography........... $0.60 
Natural Advanced Geography ............ 1.25 


Throughout this series the central thought is Man in his 
relations to the Earth.*® The novel plan of treatment makes 
the study very interesting to both teacher and pupil. The 
maps are drawn on the same scale, and show correctly the 
relative size. of the different countries. Many of the maps 
are in relief. Supplementary exercises, including labora- 
tory work, are added, as well as references for collateral 
reading. The recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen 
have been strictly followed. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Forty-three volumes. 


Included among these books are many of the masterpieces 
of English literature, which are published from time to time 
to meet the requirements of the Conference of Colleges. 
Though originally issued to meet the request of students for 
these works at a cheap price, they now are in much demand 
by other people. 


for 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


By Joun Bacu McMaster, Professor of American History 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Linen, 12mo, 507 
pages, with numerous maps and illustrations. $1.00 


This book has been prepared especially to meet the de- 
mand fora School History of the United States which should 
not only be an authority, but have a fresh and vigorous style. 
Though covering the entire history of this country, it is only 
beginning with close of the Revolution, and especially from 
1815, that the important events are treated in great fullness 
of detail. It is then that the industrial development of the 
nation commences. The name cf the author is sufficient 
proof of the book’s great worth. 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 


By James BaLpwin, Ph.D., editor of ‘* Harper’s Readers,”’ 
author of ‘‘ Old Greek Stories,” ‘+ Old Stories of the 
East,” ‘‘ The Book Lover,” ete, 


This series is divided into eight books — one book for 
each year. It can also be obtained in a combined series « f 
tive volumes by those who prefer it. The books have been 
prepared especially to meet the demand for fresh and at- 
tractive reading suitable for all school grades. The latest 
methods of instruction have been employed, and everything 
has been done to meet the approbation of the best teachers. 
The books contain not only short and attractive stories of 
child-life, but also extracts from the works of the greatest 
authors. In this way the child becomes familiar with what 
is best in literature. The many illustrations are by noted 
artists. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Schools 
THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


By Freperic H. Riecey and Tuomas Tarper. 


The course consists of a primer, six readers, and seven 
charts, carefully graded, reasonable in price, and designed 
to cover the whole course in Primary and Grammar schools. 
It aims not only to instruct children in vocal music, but to 
make them familiar with the works of the greatest compo- 
sers. In conjunction with these musical selections the 
poems of the master-writers are used, thus educating the 
taste of the pupil. The rapid introduction and success of this 
method in music is unprecedented in the history of text-books. 


A SHORT COURSE IN MUSIC 


By Freveric IH. Rircey and Tuomas Tapper. 
Book I, price, $0.35; Book II, price, $0.40 

In these books the authors aim to enable teachers-who 
are not specialists to give good music to their pupils, and to 
teach them the elements of the art besides. Here the song 
is taken as the musical unit. The combination of good 
poetry and good music cultivate a desire for the best musical 
literature. 


RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 


By Dr. J. M. Rice, author of “* The Public School System 
of the United States,” ‘* The Futility of the Spelling 
Grind,” ete. Part I, $0.15; Part II, $0.20. 

This is a spelling book pure and simple, arranged on a 
definite psychological plan, and designed for use in all the 
grades of school work. The work has been carefully graded 
in accordance with the natural growth of the child’s compre- 
hension. Precedence has been given to common words. 
Few words are used in comparison with the ground covered. 
Provision is made for thorough drill by means of constant 
reviews. 


H wn. Wo. T. HAxris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C., says: “Il have looked over the book, and think itis the best spel 
ler I have seen up to date.” 
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No. 210. Browning’s Saul, and other No. 215. Craik’s Little Lame Prince. 


Poems. With portrait, introduction, critical opinions, ; With introduction and notes. For supplementary read- 


and notes. Price, 12 cents. | ingin primary grades. Price, 12 cents. 


Selected. With portrait, introduction, critical opin- | las in 1858. 


ions, and notes. Price, 12 cents. | No. 217. 
’ | wood Tales. Con 
No. 212-213. Scott’s Lay of the Last | Minotaur. With biographica) sketch, portrait, notes, and 
Minstrel. With portrait, introduction, critical opinions, | ustrations. 
and notes. Doudle number, bound in cloth. 24 cents. 


sy E. W. Weaver 
geography. For primary grades. Price, 12 cents. 
Other numbers in preparation. 


For supplementary reading in| illustrations, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL. & CO,, 29, 31, 33, E. 


H. I. SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton place, Boston. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 204-6 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


No. 218-219. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
No. 214. Paul’s Trip with the [loon. | with portrait, 


24 cents. Ready May ist. 


| THE SIGHT READER, 


for supplementary use, has 


a vocabulary common to that of the ordinary First Reader, devel- 


With introduction and notes. 12 cents, oped progressively, so that the book grades with any regular First Reader. 
Hawthorne’s Two Tangle- [ts purpose is to present the words that the pupil has learned, in new 


Containing The Dragon’s Teeth and The 


| 
Price, 12 cents | previous study. 
| 


introduction, critical opinions, notes, and | 


Teachers like the book. 


combinations, making exercises to be read at sight,—that is, without 


It is having a large run. The price is nom- 


Dowie number, bound in cloth. Priee | ina] tg cents. Stall we send you a copy for examination? Write us at 


1gth Street. New York. | 


| Philadelphia, New York, Boston, or Chicago. 
BUTLER, SHELDON & COTPIPANY. 


Wilt be issued 


early in April, Grade in the Nichols Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. fear. 


Price, 25 cents each, Sample copy sent for 15 cents. 


Having commendable special features that differentiate them from all othe 3 THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
text-books in number, educators should acquaint themselves with these books. 3 BOSTON. . . . CHICAGO. 


Our new spring line of writing-tablets is the most elegant we have yet offered. 
Our designs are distinctive and individual, and very chaste and attractive in effect. 


Westchester 


Very excel- 


Stanton, Vashtai, 
Royal (28 in all). 
lent high-grade papers have been put 


We here present one of the conven- 
tional designs, Senior, and an illus- 
trative design, Study in Purple. 
The other illustrative designs are; 
Blue Eyes, Columbia, Daffodils, Eagle, France, 
Uermany, Reverie, Rose Buds, Russia, Study in 
Brown, Study in Green, Study in Red, Zhe conver 
tional. designs are: Aloha, Banner, Ceres, Elk, Englo, 
Gold Seal, Isis, Le Roi, Linden, Marmion, Sceptre, 
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into many of these tablets, and /m- 
i provement has been the watchword at every point. 
If it is an Acme tablet, you know it is 


artistic and solid value. 
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GOODS : ALWAYS. 


ACME : GOODS 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


EIMER & AMEND, 


. 205-211 Third Avenue 


New York, 
importers and Manyrs.of | Chemical Apparatus 
Chemical and Physical and Chemicals. 
APPARATUS, Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
tar" Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


nel : Route. 
The Short Line Between 
BOSTON 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


ALBANY, 
Maps! Globes! Books 
ST. LOUIS, KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
CINCINNATI, School Supplies. 


And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON 

BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on al 
through trains. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, a// 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or 
will be sent by express. on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 


J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MASS. | 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“ It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. ‘This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
2 convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
fey not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, ®3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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Copyright 1891, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


¥ 
& 
THAT GREASE SPOT. 
¥ How did it come there? Or, to ask a more important y3 
¥ question, ‘‘ What wili remove it?’’ This very day stop at x 
2 the grocer’s and get a cake of Ivory Soap. Don’t be  & 
afraid of the cloth! « Ivory’’ is different from every other 
¥ soap manufactured and can be used on any cloth safely. PS 
¥ Now rub well, using flannel and hot water. If it is ee 
¥ obstinate, employ a nail brush. HS 
8 The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its purity, é 
¥ fit it for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe and ia 
unsatisfactory. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
N. A. July uth--14th, 1899. 


CONVENTION, 


UNION * PACIFIC * RAILROAD 


traversing the States of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, offers to 
delegates and teachers the most pleasant and comfortable route during the 
summer months. A glance atthe Atlas of the United States shows this fact. 


Overland Limited.’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


0% ° THROUGH TOURIST CAR SERVICE FROM THE EAST TO CALIFORNIA. 


Keautifully illustrated pamphlets on Colorado, Utah, and California mailed 
free upoo application. For full particulars regarding rates, sleeping-car 


reservations, etc., apply to 
Rk. TENBROECK, Gen’/ Eastern Agent, WwW. MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 


287 Broadway, New York, 
5 State &t., Boston, Mass. 


The Wabash Railroad Company. 


For Detroit, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 


The Continental 
Limited Route 
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A glance at the map of the Wabash will show that this road offers special advantages 
to kducators who may intend going to the meeting in Los Angeles, giving as it does a 
choice of routes, via Chicago or via St. Louis. Its trains are noted both for speed and 
equipment by either route. For detailed information apply to 


H. B. MCCLELLAN, G.E.A., J.D. MCBEATH, N.E.P.A., 
NEw YORK CITy. 5 STATE St., Boston, MAss. 


-...-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT™ SOSEPH CiLCO NSEPH GILL 5 
FICIAL PEN REGISTRY PEN ARROWHEAD PEN 


1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


N F CONVENTION, 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 11—14, 1890. 
Santa 
ANTA 1 E 
Is the most comfortable summer route — 
It provides the best dining-car and eating- 
house service in the world. 


It is 24 to 36 hours shorter 
to Los Angeles 


than any other line. 


This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the 
educated traveler, which are fully set forth in the following 
illustrative descriptive books, mailed free on application: 


To California and Back, The Moki Snake Dance, | New Mexico Health Re- 
176 pp., 176 illustrations. i 60 pp., 64 illustrations. sorts, 88 pp., 45 illustrations. 


Arizona Health Resorts, 
84 pp., 27 illustrations. 


Las Vegas Hot Springs, 


48 pp., 39 illustrations. 


Grand Canon of Arizona, 


32 pp., 15 illustrations 

The summer climate of Southern California is delight{ul. The 
midsummer temperature of Los Angeles, San Diego, Coronado, 
and Santa Barbara is lower than that of most Eastern cities. 


S. W. MANNING, N. E, Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited. 
AND 
SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN 


Je W 
SCHERMERHORN & 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 


C.S. CRANE, G.P. & T.A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for New Catalogue. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XLIX. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 15, 1899. 


Number 15. 


Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany ali ordgrs when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a8 year 
Both papers to one address, o.-. 8 ia. * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE MESSAGE. 


When the maple twigs are blushing, and the birch-bud 
shyly swells, 

And the hylas pipe in chorus like a string of silver bells; 

When the first ecstatic robin, truant from his wiser kin, 

In the gray and drippping orchard tunes his lusty violin, 

Something steals upon my spirit—something sweet I 
cannot name-— 

Like a heart-beat faintly pulsing from the birth-world 
whence I came. 


Ah! so delicate and fragrant the assurance in the air 

That my soul still holds some converse with the souls 
of otherwhere; 

That the winter of my aging shall not bind me low and 
lorn, 

But restore me to the freshness of my love’s creation 
morn! 

Yea, though dark and strait the portal of my passing, I 
shall see 

All that sudden blue of heaven arching grandly over me! 

Such a mystical, sweet promise, when the wind blows 


from the south, 
And a bird is in the orchard with God’s greeting in his 


mouth! 

Have I fainted, have I doubted, in the days that are 
gone by? 

Have I said, “There is no rising unto mortals when they 
die’? 


It is past, that blind self-wounding? 
robin sing, 

| have caught the Easter message in the first breath of 
the spring.—Harper’s Bazar. 


I have heard the 


A DEFECT IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY DR. B. A. HINSDALE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


It is a commonplace of social philosophy that the 
institutions of a country tend to a certain congruity 
or sameness of nature. Many facts, no doubt, seem 
to be at variance with this statement, but they are only 
the exceptions that prove the rule. The explanation 
of this congruity of institutions is, of course, that they 
are the external features of the same civilization, 
products of the same national genius, fruits of the 
same national life.» The history and existing state of 
American education furnish some instructive exam- 
ples of the truth now stated. Our school systems 
correspond, in a general way, to our civilization con- 
sidered as a whole, because they are expressions of the 
same genius and life. 

First, education with us is a state, and not a federal 
matter. Congress has voted land and moneys to ad- 
vance education in the state; it supports two profes- 
sional schools, and does much to promote knowledge; 
but all attempts to commit the national government 
to a scheme of national education have so far failed. 
The result is that we have forty-five school systems 
and not one system. 

Secondly, within the state we have decentralized 
vovernmental power. Some powers that the national 
constitution has left to the states, the people, in the 
state constitutions, have denied to their governments; 
while the powers thus left and not denied are divided 
between the central state government and the local 
governments. ‘The American people are very jealous 
of centralized authority, and are strong believers in 


local self-government. This holds true of public edu- 
cation as of all other governmental functions. 

Irom these facts it results that there is an American 
system of, public schools only in the sense that the 
general features of the forty-five state systems are 
practically the same. It results, also, that the people 
of the states have vested educational powers in local 
authorities to an extent that in Germany or France, 
with their strongly centralized institutions, would be 
thought wholly inadmissible and absurd. Another 
way of putting the fact is to say that the people have 
retained power very largely in their own hands, or 
have kept it within reach, lest it be abused. — Still 
further, in all our states the central educational au- 
thority is comparatively weak, but much weaker in 
some states than in others. That is to say, the law 
assigns a maximum of power to local authorities, and 
then leaves these authorities almost wholly to them- 
selves in respect to its exercise. Our state superin- 
tendents of public instruction are but pigmies com- 
pared with the continental ministers of education. 
In a few states, as New York and Pennsylvania, they 
have considerable power; but in most states they are 
little more than clerks, charged with the distribution 
of blanks, the collection of statistics, and the publi- 
cation of reports. Jf they are able men, they have 
much influence; if weak men, little influence; but 
whether able or weak, they have little real authority. 

In Prussia, Saxony, and France the courses of study 
used in the elementary schools are prepared by the 
state ministers of education, with the assistance of 
their advisers, and sent out to the local authorities 
with the mandate of the government behind them. 
If they are not carried out, the government knows the 
reason why. In most of our states, on the other 
hand, the legislature merely puts a list of “legal 
branches” in the state school law, with some permis- 
sive provisions in regard to high school branches, and 
then commits the whole matter to the local authori- 
ties. The local boards make the courses of study and 
chose the text-books, as well as employ the teachers. 
More than this, the certification of teachers is left 
wholly, or nearly so, to local authorities. Sometimes 
the questions used in teachers’ examinations are pre- 
pared by the state department, but the papers are read, 
at least asa rule, by local examiners. Manifestly, 
there is a wide difference between an American state 
and a German state. In an American state the edu- 
cational functions are mainly entrusted to the local 
authorities and communities that in Germany are en- 
trusted to the collective state or social whole. Here 
the state as one puts a minimum of power behind 
public education; there, a maximum of power. 

I am not unfamiliar with the arguments by which 
our American ideas and practice are defended. 
These arguments all assume that education is of such 
transcendent value, and that the people are so thor- 
oughly awake to its value, that they will, if the 
government only gives them an opportunity, avail 
themselves fully, or at least adequately, of its ad- 
Put the bread of intellectual life within 
Most un- 


vantages. 
their reach, and they will eagerly eluteh it. 
fortunately, this assumption is false. 

History makes no mention of a 


Experience 
proves it to be false. 
large community that ever became well educated 
when education was merely left to the voluntary 
Even to put the taxing power 
Education must, 
There are always 


action of its members. 
within their reach is not enough. 
in a sense, be forced upon them. 
enough indifferent, selfish, and poor people in society 
to defeat the end in view. It is well known, for in- 
stance, that many people object to the enforcement of 
even such lame compulsory education laws as are 
found in our statute books, on the ground that they 
cannot spare the labor or the wages of their children. 


A multitude of men, left to themselves, will always 
live in the short run. Some, I fear, are compelled 
todo so. At all events, history furnishes no example 
of a well-educated state, such as Scotland or the 
states of North Germany, unless the government, in 
its sovereign will, does three things: (1) make the pro- 
vision of schools compulsory; (2) make tuition free, 
or the next thing to free; (3) make school attendance 
for a sufficient number of years and a sufficient part 
of cach year compulsory. The three requisites are 
well summed up in the old formula, Gratuity and 
compulsion, 

Now, it would be obviously impossible to foree upon 
the people of an American state such a highly-cen- 
tralized system of education as the people of France 
and Germany not only tolerate, but welcome. ‘The 
popular genius forbids the attempt, or even the 
thought. Again, the attempt, even if it should be 
successful, would be not merely unnecessary, but un- 
wise. Qn the continents of Europe centralization is 
overdone. Paternalism is the vice of government, 
particularly in Germany. Individual initiative is 
weak, even if the power of the social whole is great. 
We have no need of a system of schools like that of 
France, where even the time-tables, or the daily pro- 
grammes to be followed by the teachers, are sent out, 
or at times have been sent out, to the communes by 
the central authority. Witness, too, the old story of 
the minister of educatign who sat in his office in Paris 
expatiating to a foreign visitor on the perfection of the 
French system of education. “It is now 3.15 p. m.,” 
he said. ‘The pupils of the ——— grade throughout 
lrance are just beginning to recite their geography 
lessons.” Assuredly, this is a kind of perfection that 
we do not need; it would make us worse instead of 
better. 

There is, however, a certain moderate degree of cen- 
tralization that is not absurd, useless, or impossible. 
It is, on the other hand, both attainable and desirable. 
The lack of a reasonable central authority in our 
state school systems is the defect alluded to in the 
heading of this article. A particularization of special 
points of disadvantage resulting from this defect will 
make the argument more direct and forcible. 

1. The course of instruction in the elementary 
schools should be more closely defined than at present; 
that is, the state should have more to say than now in 
respect to the instruction to be given in these 
schools, 

2. What has just been said of the elementary 
school may be repeated of the high schools. The 
high school course, even more than the elementary 
course, is abandoned to loeal intelligence, interest, 
and feeling. Two things can be said that redound 
greatly to the credit of Massachusetts; she requires all 
communities having a certain minimum population 
to maintain high schools, and she directs also a list of 
studies graduated on the minimum side to the loeali- 
ties. 

3. The instruction actually given in the schools 
should be subjected to a closer state scrutiny than it 
is at present. This also holds true both of elemen- 
tary schools and high schools. 

{. The amount of instruction given, or rather the 
length of time that the schools shall be in session each 
year, is another important matter. No better refuta- 
tion of the current assumption that the people will 
adequately educate themselves if left alone, with the 
taxing power in their hands, could be given or de- 
sired than the proof furnished by the facts bearing 
on this point. From 1648, when the classic Massa- 
chusetts educational ordinance was passed, to this 
hour, it has been found necessary to use coercive 
means to keep both communities and authorities up 
to their work. Our school Jaws fix a minimum limit 
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of school supply in the year; they then impose penal- 
ties for non-fulfillment of this requirement, as a denial 
of school funds. And still districts can be found, 
even in the best educated states, that fail to come up 
to the mark. We want a higher minimum limit than 
now and its more effective enforcement. 

5. Another important matter is the certification of 
teachers. The standard of the schools can never be 
lifted to the desired point until teachers are better 
qualified than at present. 

6. Still another want is the more thorough ap- 
plication of the principle of compulsion in all the 
states where compulsion is now found, and its intro- 
duction into those states where it is not found. This 
isa pressing need, Never, until we have gone much 
farther in this direction than at present, shall we be 
able to compare ourselves, to our own. satisfaction, 
with most of the states of Germany, where illiteracy 
has been practically annihilated, 

The pith of my contention is, that the intelligence 
and will of the social whole—that is of the state— 
needs to be put. behind American education in a more 
definite and determined way than hitherto. Where 
the social whole is affected throughout by the action 
of its constituent parts. as in the important matter of 
education, the social whole has a right to speak with 
a voice of authority. This is by no means the only 
want of the time, but it is one want, and a great one. 
This want is peculiarly pressing if we are ever to 
secure the reforms in rural schools that are now being 
agitated. The evils in these schools that most need 
to be corrected are the short terms, the poor instruc- 
tion, the irregular attendance, and the large relative 
cost. These evils, however, cannot be corrected with- 
out a certain centralization of schools, which shall 
bring scholars together in greater numbers, thus mak- 
ing it possible to introduce better grading, to reduce 
the number of schools and teachers, and the elevation 
of the standard of education. Nor again, can this 
centralization of schools be affected without some 
cefitralization of authority. It is idle to expect sub- 
stantial improvement so long as the rural schools are 
managed by small districts all dubbed “bodies politic 
and corporate,” as they are in most of the states to-day, 
Possibly the needed reforms can be accomplished 
without enlarging the powers of the state depart- 
ments, but some centralization of local authority will 
become absolutely indispensable. 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 


BY KATE SANBORN, 


Shut in by the “tumultuous privacy” of the last 
big storm, I spent one whole day reading the life of 
Henry Drummond,* by his lifelong friend, George 
Adam Smith. Surely no one could have done it 
better. It was said of a wondrous painting of our 
Saviour that the artist did not allow even his finger- 
tips to be seen as he held up the wonderful face with 
loving reverence; and this biography shows the same 
spirit. From the life-like engraving that greets us 
as we open the book to the closing sentence we get 
Drummond. 
tremendous force for good to all who take it up. 


This story of one short life will be a 


Like his own words, it enters the soul with a living, 
thrilling power. In England it is already in its 
eighteenth thousand, and is in its second edition 
here. Drummond had a singular life Some one 
said that to write of it adequately would be like writ- 
ing the history of a fragrance. His refined, intense 
face shows a highly nervous organization and perfect 
sincerity, without a trace of self-consciousness. 

His life was truly Christlike, and would bear the 
closest study or criticism, never one particle of con- 
eeit; and his Christianitv was perfectly natural, 
Always heartily interested in worldly affairs; he fished, 
shot, skated as few can; played cricket; would go any 


He had a 


new puzzle or anew joke every time he met vou. 


distance to see a fire or a football match. 


Children clamored to have him entertain them bv 


*Doubleday & McClure, New York, 


his sleight-of-hand tricks. He smoked; he played 
billiards; lounging in the sun, he could be the laziest 
man you ever saw. There was never a glimpse of a 
phylactery nor a smudge of unction about his religion, 
and he hada genius for friendship. With all this, 
there was a silence and reserve about himself, his own 
religious struggles, or his temptations. 

What a tribute Moody paid him! “Never have I 
known aman who, in my opimon, lived nearer the 
Master or sought to do his will more fully. No man 
has ever been with me for any length of time that I 
did not see something that was unlike Christ, and I 
often see it in myself, but not in Henry Drummond.” 
He felt that the lack of personal dealing was the 
great fault of the organized religion of his time, and 
so he was naturally drawn to work in the inquiry 
rooms of the Revival of 1873-75. No man in our gen- 
eration heard confessions more constantly than he. 
These unveilings of sin and misery made him heart- 


Hon, J. H. Lewis, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Minnesota. 


sick, and he said he felt that he must change his 
clothes after such outpouring, yet he ever carried with 
him the air of health and victory, and always believed 
in “the recoverableness of a man at his worst.” And 
all this was kept to himself as a sacred trust. Men 
and women of every rank and almost every nation 
turned to him for counsel and inspiration. They be- 
lieved in the potency of his prayers as a remedy for 
diseases of body and mind, and some have found 
themselves praying to him as an intercessor after his 
death! Henry Drummond was a very natural boy, 
more prominent in the playground than the class. 
Ile was a rapid learner, a fine reader, but volatile, 
careless of hours, and often late for meals. Was fond 
of collecting eggs and making trades and bargains 
with knives, pencils, and marbles; was an enthusiast 
at cricket and devoted to fishing. From the first he 
took the lead of other children in answering ques- 
tions in Sabbath school. It is interesting to note that 
he had the power of mesmerizing others, and gave it 
up because his influence startled him. In college he 
gave much time to writing and debating. One more 
marked trait was his keen sense of beauty, his love of 
nature, and his ability to describe what he admired so 
that others could see with him. And “he was gener- 
ally alone.” 

Next comes the divinity course. In October of 
1870, Drummond wrote a friend: “J, W. and I passed 
the Presbytery exam. yesterday with much eclat. 
We took to hide the 
Ilebrew Bible in the coal-seuttle, so we got no ex- 
amination in Hebrew.” 


the precaution beforehand 


In the theological society he 
electrified all with an essay on “Spiritual Diagnosis,” 
maintaining that a minister can do far more good by 
buttonholing individuals than by preaching sermons. 
No word then of Mr. Moody's coming, yet within a 
month Henry was trying his theories with wonderful 
effect in Moody's meetings. Of his first address to 
an audience: “Voice seemed not my own. I was more 


than satisfied with the result; of course there was 
nothing of my doing in it”; he regarded this chance 
to work with Moody as a “tremendous privilege.” He 
followed the work of the evangelists in the cities of 
Treland and England, always sticking close to the 
Bible, but presenting truths in his own way, saying 
that a young’s man religion could not be the same as 
his grandmother's. He shone with especial radiance 
in the inquiry meetings. One bright-looking young 
man said: “It was the way Mr. Drummond laid his 
hand on my shoulder and looked me in the face that 
led me to Christ.” At twenty-three he saw life on all 
its sides, learned the secxets of thousands, was trusted 
by thousands more, yet, neither spoiled nor elated, he 
went back quietly to college. 

After writing his first sermon he says: “I don’t 
understand how men can knock together two  ser- 
mons a week,—as if they were rabbit hutches.” He 
now speaks of his life as a knotless thread and is wait- 
ing. He soon accepted an invitation to assist a 
clergyman and was kept busy. He used to go down 
every night to the Grass-market and convoy a man 
past the public-houses. Next came a month of 
geologizing in Norway with his friend, Professor 
(ieikie. One month of absolute rest. I think this is 
the true holiday to be one’s simplest self, forget the 
past. and ignore the future. He was now appointed 
to the lectureship on natural science at Glasgow, and 
enjoyed that work thoroughly. On the last day of 
July, 1879, he sailed for America to study geology in 
the Rocky mountains with Professor Geikie, and his 
diary is lively reading. The whole of America was 
a revelation to him. Next event, his “Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World” is sent to press, and he was 
steaming down the Red sea en route for the heart of 
Africa. Is it not a curious fact that old William 
Drummond, Henry’s grandfather, had written in his 
note-book years before, “Would it not be strange if it 
turned out that the Jaws of nature and the spiritual 
world were the same?” The popularity of this book 
amazed its author. On returning from Africa he 
was promoted to be a professor of theology. He did 
his students a world of good by making them feel that 
truth is indivisible, whether it be of science or religion, 
and not to fear science. Once in a while he would 
have an “ignorance examination,” asking such ques- 
tions as, “What are air, water, earth?” “What is the 
use of a leaf?” “What makes the sea salt?” ‘Define 
voleano.” “Define natural selection.” Each 
paper was treated as if anonymous, but carefully re- 
viewed before the whole class. His talks at the house 
of Lord Aberdeen were a marvelous triumph. Some 
thought him heretical, others illogical, but he made 
his readers and hearers think and helped thousands, 
and did not mind criticism. He refused a position on 
the staff of the Viceroy of Ireland because he wished 
to avoid even the appearance of ambition. Gladstone 
urged him to go into parliament, but he declined. 

But Moody begged him to join him in America, 
and he arrived in June, 1887. The story of his work 
among the colleges and elsewhere is familiar. His 
diary is rich in quotable bits, as, “‘Please see the blue in 
the sky, and there is always more than we can see.” 
“After all, what an entrancing thing Death is!’ Of 
the higher education of women, “Wise women, bal- 
anced women, are what are needed, not accomplished 
ornaments—or bores.” “Greatness is to take the 
common things of life and walk truly among them.” 

Drummond himself considered his work among 
students his greatest and his best work. One of his 
hearers summed up his entire teaching in one sen- 
tence from George MacDonald: “Life and religion 
are one thing, or neither is anything.” Drummond’s 
men are found in nearly every town in England, in 
every British colony, in India, in China, in Japan, 
living out the truths he taught. 

I do not know enough to speak of his books; I can- 
not bear to dwell on the last two years of life, full of 
suffering, borne with cheerfulness and fortitude. It 
is his life work that we need to study and imitate in 
our small way. 
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LATIN AND GREEK IN OCR COLLEGES. 


BY SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR, 


I have for many years been in legislative chambers 
and court houses, and addressed hundreds of political 
meetings, and heard and read thousands of sermons. 
I have had a chance to observe what training fits men 
to convince and persuade their auditors by speech, a 
faculty indispensable to orators, statesmen, advocates, 
and preachers. Indeed, no man can live in this coun- 
try, with his eyes open, and not have occasion to 
think of the great problem by what form of education 
are we to get the best men as material for our public 

I think the best character, intellectually and 
morally, the best type of cultivated manhood, the best 
instrument for the people’s service, in public life, or 
at the bar, or in the pulpit, the most perfectly rounded 
type and example of the gentleman which the world 
has so far seen, is to be found in the product of the 
english and American universities and colleges. It 
is a type of manhood which in England, certainly, is 
improving and growing better from generation to 
generation. There is no better study for the Ameri- 
can youth to-day than the memoirs of the college-bred 
men whom England has had for her Indian and other 
colonial service, in parliament, at the bar, and in lit- 
erature, for the last fifty years. We have many like 
examples in this country. I hope we may have many 
more. 

Now, I have a deep-seated and strong conviction 
that one powerful influence in forming such a char- 
acter, in the matter of taste,-of mental vigor, of the 
capacity for public speaking and for writing, in the 
power of conveying with clearness and force and per- 
suasive power, without any loss in the transmission, 
the thought that is in the mind of the speaker or 
writer to the mind of the people, is to study and trans- 
late what are called the classics, the great Latin and 
Greek authors. 1 think this not only an important 
but an essential instrumentality. 

I! feel very confident that the men whom T have 
known at the bar, in public life, and in the pulpit who 
have been good Latin or Greek scholars, and who have 
kept up the love and study of either language through 
life, especially those who have been lovers of Greek, 
have shown great superiority in the matter of effective 
public speaking. And certainly the biographies of 
Englishmen of note for the last hundred years will 
show the same thing—New York Independent. 


HOW T0 IMPROVE THE SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


BY MAKY FARRAND ROGERS, ITHACA, N. Y. 

Has Arbor day outlived its usefulness? Not while 
the country schoolhouse and its surroundings are the 
most desolate part of the landscape! 

The promoters of the idea had every reason to think 
that the celebration of Arbor day would have a 
marked and immediate influence on the appearance 
of school grounds and result in a much higher appre- 
ciation of trees and shrubbery. ‘They are now com- 
plaining that, somehow, somebody has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. They are apt to 
put the blame on the teacher, a convenient scapegoat. 

A discussion of the “whys and wherefores” of the 
situation might be interesting, but we have hardly 
time for that now. A discussion of “ways and 
means” will be more to the point at this juncture. 
What can we teachers do this year to remedy the 
neglect of former years? Shall we sit by and let 
planting time and all its possibilities come and go and 
make no improvements? Every spark of that New 
England conscience, at once our scourge and our 
salvation, cries out “No!” A duty, then, confronts 
us. How much pleasure can we get out of it? 

It is time now to begin. The first step is to think 
about what needs to be done. Get the children to 
thinking about it. One of the best ways to interest 


the young folks is to have them all make plans of the 
school grounds, suggesting such improvements as 
they would like to see. Combining the best sug- 
gestions from the various plans we might get some- 


thing like figure 1. This might be sketched on the 
blackboard and kept where all could see. 

What we want is to make the place into something 
that will be worth looking at—a picture of cheer and 
comfort in the place of a harsh, dreary, and desolate 
one. Can children be expected to develop a love for 
nature and beauty and goodness when surrounded .by 
neglect and ugliness? 

What have we in this plan? It differs in some re- 
spects from those followed in the improvement of 
many school yards. In the first place, the planting is 
massed at the sides and kept away from the middle 
of the place. The reasons for this will be seen at a 
glance. 
play-ground. 


Border planting does not interfere with the 
Who wants a tree right in the middle 


hevacd * 


Road 


Fig. 1.—Suggestions for the planting of a schoolyard upon four 
corners. From ‘“ Lessons with Plants.” 

of the ball-ground? It is in the way there and would 
hardly survive the hard knocks it would get. Can 
you teach a boy to love a tree which usurps one of his 
inalienable rights, the pursuit of happiness? 
boys will go far out of their way to break down trees 
and shrubbery, in pure wantonness. Let us be dis- 
creet and plant in such a way that the question of 
protection need never be raised. Besides, if the boys 
help in the plan and the planting, they will regard 
the place as their own. It will then be sacred. 

The border planting will, in a few years, hide from 
view the unsightly outbuildings. If there is a pretty 
home, a wooded hill, or a bit of water in sight of the 
school window, let us not shut it out. Only the ugly 
things should be hidden. Instead of shrubbery, we 
might plant a Virginia creeper or a wild grape vine 
to clamber over the coal-house. 

After considering the plan and seeing in imagina- 
tion how it will look when the things are grown, we 
must think about ways and means of carrying out the 


Fig. 2.—A picture of which a schoolhouse is the central figure. 


Suppose we want to make 
It will not be ex- 


practical part of the plan. 
a place something like figure 2. 
actly like it, but all the better. Here we shall need 
the co-operation of the parents. Their interest has 
already been aroused in the plan-making, and thev 
are more than ready to take hold with a will and make 
the plan a reality. Why not have a “bee”? 

If the place is entirely bare, you will naturally be- 
gin with setting trees. A row of elms or evergreens 
along the west fence would help set the place off 
from the bare fields on that side. We might set a 
few in a group just back of the house. 

The ideal border planting is made up almost en- 
tirely of shrubbery and low herbaceous things. It 
forms a soft, deep frame of luxurious green around 
the edge of our picture, in which the schoolhouse is 
the central figure. 

The ground where this heavy planting is to be done 
should be thoroughly plowed or spaded. We want 
large holes for our trees and shrubs, so that their roots 
will not be crowded and uncomfortable. More trees 


Few 


die from lack of careful planting than from any de- 
fects or disease of the tree itself. I know of a school, 
where, with a great flourish of trumpets, a tree was 
planted wrong end up! Will not such work defeat 
the very end it was planned to accomplish? The in- 
sincerity of it will scarcely escape the notice of the 
smallest pupil. 

The border will furnish room for all kinds of grow- 
ing things. At the back, nearest the division fence, 
will be put those things that grow tallest. Among 
these are dogwood, witch-hazel, shad-bush, and 
sumac from the woodlands, and lilacs, snowballs, and 
tree hydrangeas from the home gardens. In front of 
these we can have rose bushes, dahlias, bleeding- 
heart, day lilies, goldenrod, and hollyhocks. 

If the yardis large enough, there ought to be aplace 
set aside for the children’s garden. The best place 
for it will be at one side, say at the right of the plan, 
though this and many other things must be decided 
by a careful study of the conditions of the place. 
The garden should have good, rich soil, and will well 
repay the trouble and expense. Every child who has 
a seed or a plant should have a place to plant it, if it 
be nothing more than a columbine or a scarlet bean. 
How joyfully we will watch things grow! Flower 
beds look out of place in the middle of the lawn. 
They break up the gentle softness of the grass plot 
and soon get tiresome. ‘he.flowers will look better 
at the edge of the border or at the side where they 
will be a part of the whole scheme. 

let the whele effort be toward naturalness. 
Klaborate carpet-bedding and fancy foreign shrub- 
bery have their place, but they are not for us. They 
mean expense and constant care, which we are not 
able to give. If we keep our ideas within the realm 
of the possible, we shall hope to see them fulfilled, 
and even exceeded. 

If teachers, children, and parents set to work in 
time this year, how much they may accomplish 
towards this good end. Arbor day is close at hand, 
and the plans should be well matured before that 
time. ‘The planting itself might well be begun before 
and continued as long after the holiday as possible. 
Get help from every available source. Readers of 
this article can obtain a very useful pamphlet by 
Professor L. H. Bailey, by writing to the Bureau of 
Nature Study, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
asking for bulletin No. 160. Arbor day annuals pub- 
lished at state expense are sent free to any teacher in 
the state. 

No outside help can take the place of enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher and pupils. Get enthu- 
siastic, and all these things shall be added unto you! 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “PARADISE 
LOST.”— BOOKS I. AND II,—(I1,) 


BY MAUD E. KINGSLEY. 


(College English 1899-1901.) 
25. What stories are referred to in the following? 
(a) Till good Josiah drove them thence to Hell. 
(b) Next came one 
Who mourned in earnest when the captive ark 
Maimed his brute image. 


(c) A leper once he lost. 

(d) ‘That small infantry warred on by cranes. 

(e) Uther’s begirt with British and 
Armoric knights 

26. Tlow does the poet introduce the subject of 
the new-created earth? 

27. ‘To what theory in regard to metals does the 
line “Metallic ore, the work of sulphur,” refer? 

27. Describe Pandemonium. For what purpose 
was it built? Explain the formation of the name. 
What meaning does the word have to-day ? 

29. “Till, the signal given, behold a wonder!” 
explain. 

30. Into what two parts may Book IL. be divided? 

Ol. (a) Name the leaders who spoke in the coun- 
cil. (b) Give the salient points in the speech of each. 

32. Describe in full the plan finally adopted and 
state the reason for considering this especially adapted 
to Satan’s scheme of revenge. 


son 


35.  Deseribe the hell of “Paradise Lost.” 
34. Mention the various occupations of the fallen 
angels, From what state of society are they drawn? 


35, Give a word picture of the scene that greeted 
Satan when he reached the confines of hell. 
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36. 


Describe the meeting between 
Death, and state the revelation made to Satan by the 


woman, Sin. 


ow 
od. 


Give Milton’s description of Death. 


Satan and 


From 


what older poet did he borrow this description? 
Put the allegory of Sin and Death into literal 


38 


language 


Sin? 
40, 


What mythological parallel has the birth of 


How did Satan get through the gates of hell? 
Give a word picture of the scene that confronted him 


when the gates swung open. 


(Quote 


pendent world. 


12. 
Milton. 
15. 


the 


th 


ree lines that deseribe the 


Draw a plan of the universe as conceived by 


In Book IT. from what souree does Milton de- 


rive his material ? 
From the study of the poem what idea do you 
get of the Puritan conception of God? 

What facts do you Jearn from the text con- 
cerning Milton’s era? 
Draw a character sketch of Milton, using the 
poem as your only source of information. 

Explain the allusion in 

“For never but once more was either like é 


44, 


45. 


AG. 


47. 


To meet so great a foe.” 
Mention some of the superstitions of Mil- 


18. 


ton’s day as touched upon in his poem. 
Paraphrase:— 
(a) My adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian Mount. 


(b) No light, but only darkness visible. 


AQ. 


(c) O- 


Almigh 


ty. 


Powers 


but with the 


matchless 


50. Identify Beezlebub, Azazal, Moloch, Javan, 


Muleiber, Rhea, Jove, Busiris. 


BY 


COCOON 


INSECTS —(I11.) 


CLARENCE 


MOORES WEED. 


AND CHRYSALIDS. 


When we think of the ways in which insects have 


passed the winter, the forms which are most likely 


to come to mind are the cocoons with their contained 


pupae. 


This seems at first glance the most natural 


way for an insect to hibernate; vet were we to make a 


list of the winter stages of all the insects in a northern 
region, we probably should find that much less than 


half ef the species hibernate as pupae. 


This idea of the prevalence of the pupal stage of 
hibernation is probably due to the faet that several 


species of large and rather common moths pass the 


winter in conspicuous cocoons, Which are often found. 


Thus the familiar and frequently deseribed Ceeropia 


emperor moth winters over in a large silken cocoon 


attached to the twigs of a great variety of trees and 


shrubs. 


If vou cut open one of these Cecropia cocoons, VOU 


will find that the outer wall of silk is tough and im- 


pervious to water. 


side of this wall you will find 


a mass of more loosely spun silk, and lining the whole 
another tough wall. J 


nside this inner wall vou will 


find the brown pupae, with the dried remains of the 


larval skin crowded into one end of the eavitv. 


No- 


tice how the cocoon is attached to the twig. 


If vou some of these cocoons In a large 


Vou 


early sine. 


likely 


he beautiful moths in May or 


As the season of emergence approaches 


it will be worth while to ke ep the cocoons under daily 


observation, so that perehance you may see the moth 


and its wings mere shoulder-tufts. 


alter 


if 


COMES 


when its hod is clistended 


\ sinall stiek or 


other support should be provided so that the moth ean 


oped at 


able lo 


foreed 


upand let its body hang vertically. 


Then you 


-coe The expansion of the wings as the 


the 


yerns, 


times instead of a moth vou may vet from vour 


putbasites 


Its 


\\ 


expen 


1) 


ichnemon These 


destroved the host and devel- 


flies are 


The cocoons while on the trees 


ave often torn open by the hairy woodpecker, which 
devours the pupae within. 

An entirely different cocoon which is often found 
upon the twigs of barberry. sassafrass, lilac, and a few 
other shrubs and trees is that of the Promethea moth, 
a large and handsome species common in our north- 
ern states. The cocoon is of special interest because 
it shows a remarkable instinct on the part of the cater- 
pillar that constructed it. Examine the structure of 
the cocoon carefully. What forms the framework on 
which the silken web is spun; is it not a leaf? Why 
does it remain attached to the twig? 

By keeping the Promethea cocoons wader observa- 
tion late in spring or early in summer, perhaps you 
may see the moths develop. Sometimes, however, 
you may get only a four-winged parasite. 

The luna moth is still another of these large moths 
that winters over in cocoons. Its general appearance 
is well shown in Fig. 1. The wings expand fully four 
inches, and the colors are a delicate green, margined 
with ereenish vellow along the posterior edges, and a 
delicate purplish brown along the front border. This 
species also appears in stmmer, occasionally flying at 


The Luna Moth. 


(Slightly Reduced.) 


Fig. 1. 
night into open windows, where its size and beauty are 
sure to attract attention. The cocoons of this moth 
are generally upon the ground beneath the tree upon 
which the larva has developed. 

In the vicinity of a garden in. which cabbages have 
heen raised, a little search will nearly always bring 
to light the chrysalids of the common cabbage worm, 
the larva of the abundant white butterfly, called 
Pieris rapae. These chrysalids vary much in color, 
those against a dark background being often darker 
than those against a light background. In England 
the observation of this fact led to some most interest- 
ing experiments on the relations of the colors of in- 
sects to their surroundings. 

These chrysalids appear to be much more exposed 
to che attack of enemies than are those of the insects 
which pass the winter in tough cocoons; and the mor- 
tality from birds and other enemies is probably pro- 
portionately greater. Instead of a cocoon, there is 
simply a loop of silk to hold the front end of the body 
in place, and a flat bunch of si!k against the support, 
to which the hind end of the body is attached. 

These chrysalids may be found on fence boards, 
~ides of houses, barns. or sheds, under sticks or stones, 
in fact, in almost any situation to which the worm may 
have wandered hefore taking on the chrvysalis con- 
dition, 

There is often a color variation in these pupae, due 
to parasitism. By putting some of the chrysalids in 
i glass jar vou are likely to get white butterflies from 
the healthy pupae, and tiny four-winged flies from 
those infested with parasites. 

ADULT INSECTS. 

\ surprising number of insects pass the winter in 
the adult condition. Even such fragile creatures as 
the 
myriads of beetles, bugs, wasps, bees, and flies may 


butterflies endure long cold suecessfullv. and 


he found in early spring in shelter of almost any sort. 


LIBRARIES. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT ALFRED BAYLISS, 
Illinois. 


SCHOOL 


If the systematic improvement of the reading of 
the people is a legitimate and powerful civilizing 
agency, —perhaps even the most potent of all such 
agencies, — we ought not to rest until the supply ex- 
ceeds the demard. If the school library develops 
the taste for reading, let us secure and foster it in 
every way. If the public library maintains and ad- 
vances the standard, let us have that, too. The 
Teachers’ Association of [linois can address its organ- 
ized efforts to no nobler work. May it not rest until 
in every town, village, and township there shall be 
books as well chosen, as accessible, and as abundant 
as they are now in every progressive city. 


THE SALMON. 


MIGRATION OF FISHES. 

The curious habit possessed by some animals of 
moving in companies from one place to another at cer- 
tain seasons of the year is spoken of as “migration.” 
We are probably most familiar with the migrations of 
birds, but many kinds of fishes yield to the same in- 
stinet, and their migrations are closely connected 
with the production of their eggs. 

THE MIGRATION OF SALMON. 

The migrations of salmon are especially interesting. 
These fishes, although hatched in fresh water, pass 
the greater part of their lives in the ocean, and at cer- 
tain seasons they ascenc. the rivers in large companies 
to deposit their eggs. It is believed that they return 
year after year te the same locality; so the baby sal- 
mon are raised in the old home of their parents, who, 
nevertheless, have become in the meantime great 
rovers. 

EFFORTS TO REACH THE SOURCE OF THE RIVER. 

Young salmon cannot live in salt water, conse- 
quently the eggs must be placed where there is little 
danger of the voung fishes drifting out to sea, and 
upon these journeys the impulse of the parents is so 
strong to reach the source of the river that they seem 
determined to all They even 
leap the waterfalls, and in doing this they display 
In leaping they throw the body 


overcome obstacles. 
ereat perseverance. 
info a curve, resting on the head and tail; they then 
make a sudden spring, which is greatly tided by the 
pressure of the tail upon the water. The first at- 
tempt is often unsuccessful, and they fall, perhaps, 
upon the rocks or upon the bank of the river; not 
discouraged by the failure, they struggle back to the 
water and try again. 

It is now customary to place fish stairs where there 
is a waterfall ora dam t6o high for the salmon to 
mount. These consist of a series of steps made of 
wood or stone, which divide the height into a sueces- 
sion of small falls. The salmon soon learn to leap 
from one step to another, and in this way they reach 
the top without difficulty. 

SPAWNING. 

Salmon, it is said, have a leader on these journeys, 
and follow him in regular order. Having arrived at 
some suitable place, they hollow out nests in the bot- 


tom of the stream, and deposit their covering 
them with gravel, and then taking no further care of 
them. 

They eat little or nothing while in fresh water, and 
they reach the spawning ground bruised and_ ex- 


therefore rest for a while after the spawning process, 


hausted by the hardships they have endured. 


which oceupies eight or ten days, and then eagerly re- 
turn to the sea. 

The eggs left under the gravel finally hatch out, 
and the young fishes work their way slowly down the 
river to make their first visit to the sea. These fishes 
increase but little in size while in fresh water. where- 
as in the ocean the rapidity of their growth is almost 
incredible. 


Salmon are remarkably graceful fishes, and their 
Thett 


bluish gray color shades into a silvery white under- 


tapering shape is well suited to rapid motion. 
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neath, and the upper part of the body is marked with 
black spots. As breeding season approaches, they 
not only grow brilliant in color, but a change still 
more remarkable than this takes place in the mouth 
of the males. The under jaw forms itself into a 
strong hook. This hook is used in the fierce combats 
between the males at that season, and it often inflicts 
deadly wounds. 

The pink-tinted flesh of the salmon is exceedingly 
delicate, and probably owes its peculiar flavor to the 
eggs of echinoderms and crustaceans, of which this 
fish is especially fond 

SALMON FISHING. 

Some of the British and Norwegian rivers contain 
celebrated salmon-leaps, and they are visited by many 
persons who enjoy the sport of salmon fishing. 'The 
proper time for catching these fishes is when they 
ascend the rivers to spawn, for they are lean and poor 
on their return. At this time, however, they are 
ravenously hungry, and prove a serious annoyance to 
anglers, whose artificial flies are designed to attract 
only the good fishes fresh from the ocean. Salmon 
are also caught with nets and weirs and with the 
spear.—Cooper’s “Animal Life.” 


(VI) 
BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of “Fifty Lessons in 
Wood Working ” 


LESSON VI. 

Planes.—-A plane is a chisel held in position by a 
piece of wood or iron called the “stock,” which keeps 
the chisel at a constant angle, and also prevents it 
from running into the board to far. The chisel, 
which is also called the “bit” of the plane, has a “cap” 
on its upper surface to turn over and break off the 
shavings to prevent splintering when the plane runs 


against the grain. (Fig. 20.) 


~ 
\ 


Fis ve fig 


The common planes are the fore plane, for the first 
planing of a rough board; the jack plane, which has a 
wide chisel with the edge straight instead of curved, 
as in the fore plane; the sinoothing plane, very short 
and light, for quick strokes to finish the work; the 
block plane, for the ends of pieces; the long jointer, 
for making straight edges of boards. There is also 
a great variety of small planes, as the rabbit, “hollows 
and rounds,” and molding planes, which are used for 
faney work, mostly on or near the edges of boards. 
A plane is set “fine” when it takes off only a thin shav- 
ing, and “rank” when it takes off a thick one. The 
iron is driven down by striking the end with the ham- 
mer, and is drawn back by striking on the boss in the 
top of a long plane or in the back of a short one. The 
wedge is withdrawn by striking this same boss. 
Either corner of the bit may be moved in or out by 
striking the top of the bit on the side. Care should 
he exercised to have the bit in true, because on this 
depends much of the success in planing a piece square. 
The piece to he planed is held in the vice or against a 
bench stop. 

LESSON VII. 

To plane a piece with a jack plane. 

Material: Piece 12”x2” x1”. Mark out the piece 
with try-square and gauge and saw from 1” stuff. Some- 
times for coarse marking, instead of using a gauge, a 
rule is held in the left hand with the necessary part 


projecting. The penei] is put agaist ihe end, and 


the rule and pencil are drawn along on the piece to be 
marked, the side of the left forefinger being used as 
the head of the gauge. (Fig. 21.) , 

Fasten the piece into the vise with one of the broad 
faces up. Stand with the right side to the bench, the 
left foot pointing forward, the right foot towards or 
under the bench. The right hand grasps the handle 
of the plane, and the left should be placed so that the 
fingers are over the further side of the stock and the 
thumb on the opposite side just in front of the throat. 
This position of the hand, which will not seem con- 
venient to the beginner, ensures throwing out the left 
elbow in such a wey as to keep the plane from rolling 
on its long It isa good plan to draw two ehalk 
marks on the floor to indicate the proper position for 
the feet. Place the plane down on the piece with the 
edge of the chisel about an inch from the back end 
of the piece to be planed. Hold down the front of 
the plane hard with the left hand and push it quickly 
across the piece. When the front end of the plane 
gets over beyond the front end of the piece, let up 
with the left hand and bear down with the right. the 
object being to prevent the plane from taking off a 


— 


Fig, 22. 


thick shaving at the beginning and end of the stroke: 
i. e., avoid the positions shown in lig. 22 

Plane the broad face and one of the adjacent faces, 
and test with a try-square. Then gauge from the 
narrow side on to the two broad sides 2" if the piece is 


still large enough; if it is not, set the gauge at 12”, or 


whatever is possible. Plane the narrow face down to 
the marks and gauge from the planed broad side. In- 
stead of gauging so much, the piece may be planed up 
square by the try-square only: but if exact size is an 
object, the gauge must be used. 

The Shave.—Sometimes a piece is so near the size 
to be planed that it is not desirable to saw it with a 
splitting saw, in which case it is gotten ready to be 
The shave is used with the flat 
The shave 


planed with a shave. 
side down, the piece being held in a vice. 
is always used as above except when used on a concave 
surface, then it may be turned over. he shave is 
held at an oblique angle with the work and a drawing 
stroke used 


A CHALK TALK ON MASSACH JS84778. 


BY LEPHA STEPHENS. 
Is the review recitation inclined to be monotonous 
in geography, for instance, a restatement 
‘To make it the most in- 


and prosy, 
of localities and statistics? 
teresting, brightest Icsson of all, try a chalk talk. The 
true review should be what the word itself suggests, 
a pause and a backward look—-when what has been 
vone over in sections, with a dwelling on details, is 
new seen to be complete, with each section having a 
definite and essential part. In geography it should 
be a bird’s-eve view of the country, division, or slate, 
in which the general aspect first appears, the moun 
tains, rivers, coasts, as they were formed and estab 
lished in the shaping of the earth: the cities and the 
COUNENS environs, where some practical advantage or 
the love of beautiful scenery enticed men to make 
their homes. Certain landmarks will stand out he 
fore others, as a matter of course; the striking physical 
features first, but soon from among these the loeali 
ties distinguished for their associations will separate 
themselves, historic battlefields, the hills and streams 
When it 


is presented from such a point of view, the review les- 


made memorable by a poet’s home or song. 


son is rich in possibilities, but some happy device is 
often needed to bring them out. Such a device is the 
chalk talk. 

The chalk talk puts cach pupil in turn in the posi 
tion of lecturer to his class. In this way he learns to 


tell a story or give a description, to tell it fluently and 


logically, and to talk to the point. He illustrates his 
talk as he goes along, and that goes far to overcome 
his self-consciousness, or his assumption, as the case 
may be; the nervous pupil warms to his story without 


‘perpetual spurring, while a rein is put upon his class- 


mate's volubility, and the chalk talk leads naturally 
away from two tendencies in danger of creeping in 
among the excelliences of the topical method—the bald 
statement on the one hand, and rambling on the other, 

It is best to prepare for the chalk talk review, as for 
any other, by the topical method; but the chalk talk 
demands that the topical outline should be marked off 
very strictly into each division of the subject, and all 
that pertains to that division so clearly grouped and 
defined as to make plain the connection between each 
group and the whole. The chalk talk presupposes 
that the subject has been taught in sections, in 
thorough detail, but at the same time it is an excel- 
lent device for bringing to light anything that has 
hecn slipped over. The illustration following of a 
chalk talk on Massachusetts is given exactly as it is 
presented by pupils of the V.. VIL. and VIL. grades. 

Sometimes one, sometimes two or three pupils are 
sent to the blackboard at one time, while the others 
draw it in their seats or follow closely, to be ready to 
eo to the board and take up the talk at any stage, or to 
supplenrent the lecturer. The outline is 
sketched boldly. A few previous lessons will enable a 
pupil to present @ good outline of Massachusetts in 
three minutes. ‘Phe filling in begins with western 
Massachusetts. The second pupil draws rapidly the 
mountams, giving at the same time their 
height. deseribing the tunnel, telling its length: 
locates Mt. Greyloek, comparing it for altitude with 
the nearest home mountain: Monument mount: the 
Berkshire hills, explaining that they are the extension 
of the Green mountains of Vermont, and so are 
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Directions: Draw oblong, with length nearly three 
times width. At lower right-hand corner draw two 
squares three-fourths width of oblong. Plymouth is at 
the point of intersection. Boston is located at.a point 
about one-half the width of the oblong and within one- 
ninth the length. “B’’ on northern boundary is nearly 
one-fourth of the distance to “A.”’ Cape Cod peninsula 
indents about one-half space of the square, and measures 
two-thirds down on the outside line. 


brought into the Appalachian system: that they are 
famous as a stummer resort, 

The next pupil deseribes the valley between the 
Taconie and Hoosae ranges, in outline thus: Watered 
hy Toosatonte and Hoosick rivers, describing their 
courses, meanwhile sketching them in; paper mills; 
notable beauty of the valley: associations with Bryant, 
Holmes, Hawthorne. 

The Connecticut valley is topic number three: 
Dramave of the slope s of Berkshire county and hilly 
Voreester county make the river broad and deep 
(illustrate the slopes by position of the hands): 
branches of the Connecticut: Millers, Deerfield, 
(hicopec, and Westfield) (sketching hastily each as 
named): a brief story of the history of the Deerfield 
vallev: Mt. Tom, Mt. Holyoke, Holyoke, Northamp- 
ton (Smith College), Springfield; fertility of the soil, 
farming distriet, tobacco; (outline county divisions) 
Worcester county: rolling land: Wachusett: Worees- 
ter; etc. 


As welcome as sunshine 
In every place 

Is the beaming approach 
Of a good-natured face. 


\s genial as sunshine, 
Like warmth to impart 
Is a good-natured word 


From a good-natured heart 
Anon 


SHORT COURSE MANUAL TRAINING. 
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The Boston exeursions for Los Angeles will leave 


July 5. All aboard! 
Harris, Tall, and Munsterberg on the same plat- 
Think of it! This was what the 
rarten College served at seventy-five 


form for a week! 
Chicago Kinderg 
cents a lecture last week, 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club meeting, 
with Professor John M. Tyler-of Amherst, Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard, and Principal Caskie 
Harrison of the Brooklyn Latin school as speakers, 
was immensely enjoyable. A full report will appear 
next week. 

It is quite refreshing to find President G. Stanley 
Hall and Professor Hugo Munsterberg advocating the 
same thing, educationally ; but then it is “fighting” 
on which they agree, and this is not wholly surprising, 
for they both know how it is themselves. They are 
at peace through fighting. 

John Hamilton Lewis was born at Molly Springs, 
don, Ark., and settled on a farm in Wright county, 
Minnesota, Mr. father was county 
tendent of this county for 
Miss.,in 1852. In his family moved from Claren- 
Here Superintendent J. 
trict schools three months in a year till he was twenty 


Lewis’ superin- 


schools of fifteen years. 


Lewis attended the dis- 


vears old; he taught in the district schools of Wright 
and Hennepin counties about eight years. In 18?2 
he entered the state University of Minnesota and paid 
his way through by teaching. He was a leader in the 
college life, and was instrumental in f unding the 
Ariel in 1878 (the college weekly), the year he gradu- 
ated, 


chosen superintendent « 


was immediately 
Minn... 


where he has been officially emploved ever since. He 


receiving the degree A. 1. 
f schools of Ilastings, 


Was married in 1879 and has two daughters, awed six- 


teen and ten years respectively. Tle qualified as 


state superintendent of Instruction January 


21, 1899. THe is 


public 


n “old-line Democrat.” lle Isa 


staunch supporter of the Seommon school.” He is not 


foolishly but steadfast and faithful in his 


ALLTESSIVE, 


judgments and opinions, that are always toward prog- 
state. THe should be able to do much for Minnesota’s 


great educational interests and system. 


ROOSEVELT FOREVER. 


Governor Roosevelt announces that he will sign no 
bill by which the salaries of teachers of Greater New 
York will be reduced one dollar. There is ground 
for the belief that teachers are to have their cham- 
pions outside the profession as they have not had 
them in many years. Colonel Roosevelt. never let a 
better charge than this against the open and secret 
enemies of the schools. 


CHICAGO'S LATEST. 


The Chicago school board voted to give the teachers 
the privilege of closing school early for a week, in 
order to hear Messrs. Harris, Hall. and Munsterberg. 
After the first lecture by Dr. Hall upon the virtue of 
fighting, the board voted to withdraw the privilege. 
It must be remembered that this was the week of the 
Chicago municipal election, when Mayor Harrison was 
in a rough and tumble with Messrs. Carter and Alt- 
geld. Chicago needed no enlightenment from Massa- 
chusetts on the subject. 


OUT ON ACCOUNT OF SICKNESS. 


It is said by those who are in a position to know 
that many more teachers are out of school on account 
of sickness than was formerly true. In one city the 
superintendent says that there is twice as much sick- 
ness as there was five years ago, and this despite the 
fact that in that city the sanitary conditions of the 
schoolrooms have been greatly improved. If this is 


true, it is an alarming fact. Every superintendent 
should look well to this matter, An investigation 


should be made, and if there is any foundation for 
then it should be learned what these 


in general 


the assertion, 
teachers who are ill do in their vacations, 
What is their line of life out of school hours, and do 
they live well enough. If there are any demands 
made upon teachers, professionally or socially, which 
seriously affect the health, this should be known and 
remedied. A healthy teacher 
in the schoolroom in disposition and example. 


has many advantages 


CHICAGO FEDERATION ELECTION. 


Once more Chicago teachers have had an exciting 
day. his time it the women 
teachers. It was merely a friendly (7) contest to see 
who should preside for two years—that limit is fixed 


Was confined to 


by law—over the deliberations of a fraternal and pro- 
fessional association of women teachers. 
friendly (¥) rivalry led to the use of all the machinery 
required in Chicago municipal election. — Here 


the Australian ballot, 
clectioneering within 100 yards of the polling place 
regulation, the chief official of the city election law, 
police sergeant, and eight 


were the political booths, the 


five ballot box officials, 
policemen, 

women who were 
Circulars? 


Well, 


there say is true, 


if half that the 
it was a red-hot time. 


excited ? 


No municipal election could turn out more bitter 
If there had been 2.000 post-office positions to 
the campaign could not have been 
intense. What was it all about? 
One says it is an old personal quarrel in some pre- 
vious organization. but no one seems to know what 
that was, or what it had to do with this one. An- 
other who shall “shine for 


Ones, 
be disposed 


nore Give it up. 


savs that it is all about 
Chicago” in the federation parlors at Los Angeles in 
July. Another shall 
have the distribution of twenty (7%) free tickets to Los 
Angeles. Another, 
Another, that it 

After a day's lively 


was all about, 


saves it is a question as to why 


that the outs wanted to get in. 
is a religious war. 


skirmish to find out what it 


| could get nothing that suggested evi- 


dence in favor of any of these reasons for the scerim- 


mage. The only impression left was that Miss Bur- 
dick’s two-vear limit had expired; that her adminis- 


tration would like to name its successor and nomi- 


nated Miss Lucy L. Loring, an eminently proper per- 
son: that Miss Catherine Goggin, an up-to-date 
woman teacher, had some hustlers among her friends 
who would like to see her in the place; that the emi- 
nently respectable element, in very proper ways, or- 
ganized for Miss Loring: that Miss Goggin’s friends 
organized so that they polled 1,701 votes, while Miss 
Loring’s friends polled 542 votes. The ins are out 
and the outs are in by a vote of more than three to one. 
Several people are exceedingly happy and some other 
people are not. 

The Fraternity, a charming fraternal and profes- 
sional body, appears on the surface not to have been 
either ideally fraternal nor eminently professional 
from 10.30 a.m. tod pom. on March 26. Just what 
wood comes to the cause is not yet announced, or that 
it would have made any difference to the cause of 
education whether Miss Loring or Miss Goggin polled 
the 1,701 votes. But, then, I was only a visitor in 
Chicago at that time and had the misfortune to meet 
only the people who do not know what benefit it is to 
be, fraternally or professionally. 


DR. BUTLER S JOCULAR VEIN. 

The Journal wishes publicly to ye for a 
long-standing misunderstanding of Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. ‘The Journal has never failed to appre- 
ciate his social prestige, his scholarly opportunities, 
his interest in publie school affairs, his devotion to 
progressive educational ideas. 

conspiracy of circumstances has led to several 
universally recognized mistakes that would ordinarily 
be serious, but his friends successfully pleaded in- 
experience and an impetuous nature. He is the 
easiest man to forgive that has ever identified himself 
no one can for 


with the cause of education. Indeed, 


long remember his errors of judgment or indiscreet 


acts. That he 
meaning no one doubts who gets near him in his pub- 


is honest in his purpose and well 


lic work. 

There has, however, been one phase of his educa- 
tional life that even his best friends have always had 
that is the depth to which he has 


to apologize for, 
his editorial utter- 


descended almost every month 
ances. While sailing under the banner of a review he 
has used language to which we have never known any 
other elueational journal in America to use. 

Now we see and acknowledge our error. The fault 
has never been with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. It 
is his way of manifesting his jocular vein. This 
makes everything clear. 

It ix unfortunate that he had to label his jocular 
vein to have it appreciated, but this is nothing against 
his wit. 

It is the first time in American history that we have 
had a joke of such exquisite setting that the district 
see it, that no man on the grand 


attorney could not 
joke so evidently brilliant that he 


jury could see it, a 
has had to give bail that he will appear in court and 
show the point to the jury. 

Mr. Little, the 
Greater New York, a man of eminent respectability, 
whose honor and honesty are as much above question 
Nicholas Murray Butler, ap- 
his position, together with a full board of 
This is what Dr. 


commissioner of education of 


as those of Dr. was 
pointed t 
education for Greater New York. 


Butler wrote regarding this officlal : — 


TAMMANY IN THE SADDLE. 

That tine old educational mastodon, Commissioner Little, is 
Tammany’s president of Tammany’s new school board for the 
boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx. He is supported by 
two other representative antediluvians, Commissioners Liv- 
ingston and Moriarty, but some of the other men 
Mayor Van Wyck belong to a higher and better order of citizen- 


named by 


ship. 

In consequence, we predict an early drift in Tammany’s pet 
lute, for Commissioners O’Brien, Van Hoesen, Kittel, and Davis 
are not men who can be held to a reactionary policy indefi- 
nitely, and they are not so easily impressed as are some others 
by the ‘‘cohesive power of public plunder. 


Superintendent Jasper, who revels in manipulation by indi- 
rection and who is an adept at it, will now resume some of his 
lost prominence and will speak to the world through Commis- 
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sioner L‘ttle. Meanwhile the order of the day will be attacks 
on high schools and higher education generally, on ‘‘fads,” on 
‘‘imported” teachers, and other modern devices for helping 
children on in the world. 

Now, it happens that Mr. Little has been a respected 
friend for twenty-five years of the eminent gentle- 
man who is at the head of the publishing house that 
allows its name to appear as sponser for the publica- 
tion of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and Mr. Little 
wrote this gentleman that “disappointed voung men 
should not be permitted to write Billingsgate and label 
it ‘educational editorial, and scirculate the same 
through respectable channels.” 

The head of the firm promptly acknowledged the 
long and pleasant acquaintance with Mr, Little, and 
excused himself on the ground that this publication 
was not his regular diet, and that the firm had no con- 
trol over its contents. Tfe seemed to think, however, 
that Mr. Little ought to expect such anathemas be- 
cause he was in pelitics. But Mr. Little does not 
acknowledge that he is in’ polities, and replied as 
follows:— 

“IT deem it unfortunate that a firm of so high standing as 
your own should justify untruthful attacks upon citizens who 
accept public service. How may we ever hope to elevate public 
service if such views are held and expressed by our best 
citizens? TI hold, and believe that all good citizens should hold, 
that politics need not enter into the control of the public school 
system in this or in any other city. 

*‘T disavow the implication that I am ‘easily impressed * * * 
by the cohesive power of public plunder,’ and this is the first 
occasion that I have ever experienced an attack upon my i1n- 


tegrity.”’ 

Hoping to save his publishers and himself from 
the terrors of Nicholas Murray 
Butler wrote an “apology” for a forthcoming edi- 
torial and sent it to Mr. Little in the expectation that 
Here is the apology(!). 


the Jaw. Dr. 


it would serve all purposes. 

‘We are advised that School Commissioner Little took 
offense at the reference to him made in the Review for Febru- 
ary, in commenting upon the return of Tammany Hall to the 
control of the New York board of education. We regret this, 
as the only referenc: to Mr. Little was an obviously jocular 
one—though we think a very true one as we.l—to the effect 
that his educational views are those of a bygone day. Mr, 
Little’s probity has never, to our knowledge, been questioned. 
It certainly has never been questioned by us.” 

Mr. Little was a trifled dazed at the brillianey of the 
joke, and so he asked the leading official lawyer of the 
county of New York, the district attorney, to point 
out the “jocular vein,” but this worthy did not. see 
the joke. Te said, rather, that it was a “gross libel,” 
insinuating that Mr. Little and certain other mem- 
bers of the board were kept together by “the cohesive 
power of public plunder.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler said that he was merely 
‘jn a jocular vein when he talked about Mr. Little and 
his associates being kept together by “the cohesive 
power of public plunder”: that the probity of Mr. 
Little had certainly never been questioned by him, 
for he only meant it as a joke. | 

Then the district attorney went before the grand 
jury and asked them if they would point out Dr, 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s jocular vein to him, and 
they studied over the brilliancy of his jocular vein in 
vain, and said they could not see it, and so they asked 
him to put up a handsome bail bond of some friend 
asa guarantee that he would show up his jocular vein 
io twelve honest men, which he will undoubtedly do 
in good time. He ought to have gone directly to Mr. 
Little and to the district attorney and have shown 
them his joeular vein. 

Mr. Little was so far from seeing the joke in being 
held together with his associates “by the cohesive 
force of public plunder” that he expressed himself to 
the district attorney in this wise: 

“T consider the article appearing in the February number as 
a malicious libel, tending to disturb the public peace by creat- 
ing alarm and dissatisfaction in the minds of the parents of 
several hundred thousand pupils, and also because it attacks 
my integrity and tends to lower me in the estimation of my 
friends, in the eyes of the public, and particularly of the educa- 
tional world, where this Review is chiefly supposed to circulate. 

“] have never sought, nor do I expect, personal gain or ad- 
vantage for my services in the school system. ‘The cohesive 


power of public plunder’ has never influenced me in any way, 
and I consider the article referred to as a malicious libel, and 
I ask you as the district-attorney, representing the good order 
of the city at large, to protect me as president of the board of 
education from such slanderous articles.” 

Really, Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler’s apology is the 
biggest joke in the whole affair. When Dr. Butler 
threatened the Journal of Education with a lawsuit 
three times in about as few days, the Journal did not 
pretend to apologize in private note or editorial utter- 
ance. We simply urged him to come on, but he never 
came, The chances are that if he had met Mr. Little 
in a manly way, either pleading inexperience and 
natural impetuosity, or reiterating his belief that there 
was a probability of abuse cf the office, he would never 
have been taken into court, or, if so, he could have 
made a lively fight with all the progressive eduea- 
tional forces of the country with him, but now the 
only thing he can do is to try to show the jury that he 
was merely joking when he said that Mr. Little and 
his associates were held together “by the cohesive 
force of public plunder.” 

Was there ever a greater joke than to ask a man of 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s social, financial, and 
professional standing to explain his joke to a jury? 

Of course we have written merely in a jocular vein, 
for we do wish Dr. Butler all imaginable success in 
this verv funny experience. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The proclamation of President MeKinley’s Philip- 
pine commissioners to the people of the islands is at 
once firm and conciliatory. It declares that the 
supremacy of the United States will be enforced 
throughout the archipelago, but it adds that the 
Philippine people will be granted the most ample 
liberty and self-government reconcilable with a just 
and stable administration of publie affairs and com- 
patible with the rights and obligations of the United 
States. Specific promises are made that the people 
shall enjov eivil rights, religious freedom, an honest 
local government, manned so far as possible by natives, 
public schools, protection against spoliation and ex- 
ploitation, and reduced taxation, to be devoted wholly 
to the uses of the islands. These are great blessings, 
and if the natives realize that they are within their 
reach, their attitude will change. 

* * 

The reason that the three million dollars sent by 
the United States to Havana for the Cuban troops has 
remained so long undistributed is that the so-called 
Cuban assembly Was beguiled by some shrewd specu- 
lators into believing that it would be allowed to make 
a loan of twenty million dollars, with the revenues of 
the island pledged as security. The hope of obtain- 
ing this large sum made the assembly indifferent to 
the “bird in the hand” in the form of the three mil- 
lion dollars already in Havana. But when its repre- 
sentatives returned from Washington and assured the 
assembly that the twenty-million dollar scheme was 
hopeless, that body capitulated, and voted to disband 
the Cuban army, and itself to dissolve. This will 
open the way to the rapid disbandment of the Cuban 
forees, whose continuance under arms has been a 
standing menace to the peace of the island. 

Admiral Kautz, in command of the cruiser Phila- 
delphia at Apia, is presumably more of a “sea-dog” 
than a diplomatist. There is a breezy directness in 
his official despatch about the troubles in the Samoan 
islands, in which he tells the government that “the 
(German eonsul-general issued an incendiary proclama- 
tion, saving that my proclamation was untrue, and he 
should uphold the provisional government.” That, 
probably, is just what Herr Rose did, but a diploma. 
tist would have found a dozen different ways of saying 
it which would have been more palatable to a some- 
what sensitive nation, 

* * 


Germany, however, is showing considerable self- 


_ restraint. 


In the unofficial German press there are 
some hysterical utterances, but they receive no en- 
couragement from the attitude of the government. 
The German foreign office has suggested to our own 
and the British governments a way out of the diffi- 
culty, which has been adopted. This is the appoint- 
ment of a joint high commission of three, each govern- 
ment appointing one, to go out to the islands, admin- 
ister them temporarily, study the situation, and de- 
vise a scheme for a permanent adjustment of the 
whole matter. With this action the “Samoan ques- 
tion” will probably disappear. 
* * * 

The treasury department has published a timely 
report concerning the Samoan islands. They lie in 
an almost direct line between San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia, and are about two thousand miles south and 
three hundred miles west of the Hawaiian islands. 
There are ten inhabited and two uninhabited islands, 
with a total population of about 36,000, of whom only 
about 400 are Europeans or Americans. he islands 
are fertile, and coeoanuts are their chief product. 
The three most important islands, in their order, are 
Upolou, Saveli, and Tutuila, and it is in the last of 
these that the harbor of Pago-Pago, which was ceded 
io the United States some years ago, lies. The chief 
importance of the islands consists in their value as 
coaling and repair stations on the great highways of 
Pacific commerce. 

* * * 

The treasury figures for Mareh were more than 
commonly encouraging. For the first time for many 
months, they showed a balance amounting to two and 
a quarter million dollars on the right side of the ae- 
count; and this without reckoning the money received 
from the Central Pacific railroad, which added nearly 
twelve million dollars. The ordinary receipts of the 
government, in other words, were enough to meet all 
expenses, the war expenditures, and the three million 
dollars for the Cuban army included, and leave the 
surplus indicated. The war expenditures for the 
month, including the whole excess of outgo over that 
of the ordinary peace basis, were about eleven million 
dollars, which was nearly met by the receipts from 
the taxes imposed by the war revenue law. 

* * * 

The long-talked of idea of the municipal ownership 
of street railways is about to be tested in the city of 
Detroit. 
inajority decided in favor of the plan, but nothing 
was done then toward its accomplishment. Now, the 
legislature has given the requisite authority, and the 


Several vears ago, the voters by a large 


common council has taken the initial step in the ap- 
pointment of a commission of three, with Governor 
Pingree at the head, to negotiate for the purchase of 
the railways. The experiment goes beyond owner- 
ship and contemplates municipal management as well. 
The powers given to the commission are very large, 
and the political, as well as the financial, results of the 
experiment are regarded with some misgivings. 


Careful observers of the politics of eastern Hurope 
have been predicting for some time that the agitation 
in Macedonia would culminate in an actual outbreak 
this spring: but similar alarmist predictions have been 
so often confuted that not much attention has been 
given to these intimations of new trouble in the Bal- 
kans. But the collision which took place the other 
dav between Turkish and Bulgarian frontier guards 
at Kozvl-Agob indicates that the prophets may this 
time be right. It is clear that the Turks were the 
aggressors, and that they would have been successful 
if armed inhabitants of the menaced district had not 
re-enforced the Burgarian guards. The Turks be- 
lieve that Bulgaria is instigating the Macedonian 
agitation, and they have been for some time massing 
troops on the Bulgarian frontier. The place where 
this affair of the outposts took place is an important 
strategic point, being the railroad station nearest to 
the Turkish frontier in Bulgarian territory. 
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NOTES QUERIES. 


TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


Twelve years ago Charles Burrell, a boy living in Chi- 
cago, was struck on the head by a playmate. He became 
insane, and was placed in an asylum. On March 1, the 
X-rays having revealed a growth on the inner surface of 
his skull at the point where the blow was received, Bur- 
rell was subjected to an operation. The growth was re- 
moved, and he was put to bed. The next day he awoke in 
full possession of his faculties, and his first words were: 
“Why did you hit me?” The twelve years had been a 
blank, and he resumed the life of a rational being at the 
point where it had been interrupted. 


HECTOGRAPH AND INK. 
GIVCOTING 4 parts 


The gelatine is immersed in the water till it is all ab- 
sorbed; the glycerine is then added, and the whole is 
heated on a water bath till solution is effected; pour in a 
shallow tray and allow to solidify. Special care should 
be taken to avoid bubbles in pouring. Aniline copying 
inks are used; as a sample we give 

VIOLET HECTOGRAPH INK. 


—Duval M. Choudrich, in Popular Science News. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

The vote for ten charter members for an American 
Academy of Immortals, in Literature (Harper & 
Brothers), has been a strange one in respect to what 
might be called its scattering nature. The ballots cast 
for the ten leading names of last week were not materially 
increased in number, but fourteen new names were adde:! 
to the list, six of which were of women. The leading 
names are not changed, although their sequence is some- 
what altered, Mr. Clemens taking second place from John 
Fiske, who in turn is forced to share the honors of third 
with Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Mr. Burroughs runs ahead 
of Mr. Cable, and Mrs. Deland, from being eighteenth on 
the list, takes twelfth place, or within two of the limit 
of ten. e 

—— 

COMPOSITION WORK WITH “EVANGELINE.” 

in the Journal of December 15, 1898, I noticed a list of 
subjects for composition work upon “Evangeline.” I 
send you a few of the many subjects that suggested them- 
selves to me while studying the same poem with a class. 
I found them helpful and suggestive of some imaginative 
work in connection with reproduction: — 

1. Injustice of the Removal of the Acadians. 

2. Is Might the Right? 

3. Home Pictures in the Happy Valley. 

4. Making Hay on Salt Meadows. 

5. “Happy Art Thou, as if Every Day Thou Hadst 
Picked Up a Horseshoe.”’ 

6. Does Justice Always Triumph? 

7. Studies in Nature in the Poem. 

§. “Sunshine of St. Eulalie.”’ 

9. Pastimes in L’Acadie. 

10. The Virtue and Beauty of Hospitality. 

11. Scenes at the Mouth of the Gaspereau. 

12. Strongly Contrasted Characters in the Poem. 

18. Forget Thy Weariness in Song. 

14. A Bent Oar, but Yet a Child. 

15. The Power of Suspicion. 

16. Father Felician. 

17. The Airy Hand of Rumor. 

18. The Eden of Louisiana. 

19. Michael, the Acadian Minstrel. 

20. An Acadian Boat Song. 

21. The Function of the Indian Woman in the Poem. 

22. The Angel of Patience. 

23. Faith Our Compass Flower. 

Bertha A. Cheever, 

ARE WE LOSING SHAKESPEARE? 

“We might lose Shakespeare from our national litera- 
ture,’’ says Mark H. Liddell in the Atlantic Monthly, “and 
still go on talking about Shakespeare, and buying sump 
tuous editions of Shakespeare and reading books of 
Shakespeare criticism; the danger is in forgetting to 
read Shakespeare. We shall lose this, our richest liter- 
ary possession, if we do not take care. If we go on 
cajoling ourselves in the belief that, to read Shakespeare, 
all one needs is a knowledge of every day English and a 
copiously-annotated edition of Shakespeare's works: 
that it is not necessary to know the language of Shakes- 
peare’s time; that we have got along fairly well hitherto 
without much study of English, and things are good 
enough the way they are: that we can ZO on in our neg 


lect with impunity,—we shall find one of these days that 
we have lost Shakespeare; that the kind of English lit- 
crature Shakespeare represents really plays no more part 
in the lives of the mass of us than the Vedas do. If we 
are going to keep Shakespeare, we must understand 
Shakespeare. To understand Shakespeare, we do not 
need more notes on Shakespeare’s text, more variorum 
editions of Shakespeare, more transcendental lectures on 
Shakespeare’s life and work. Most of us will agree that, 
in these respects, abridgment with better quality is the 
thing we need. What we do want is a widespread under- 
ctanding of Shakespeare’s language,—nay, of English,— 
an understanding wide and broad enough to reach into 
ihe public schools and touch the masses; that for every 
child who can decline a Latin noun there will be two who 
know the rudiments of English historical grammar; 
that. for every critic who grows enthusiastic over the 
human and humanistic qualities of the Iliad, there will 
be a hundred who take these things and the knowledge 
of them for granted on every page of Shakespeare’s 
plays.” 


ARBOR DAYS. 


New Jersey—April 28. 

Rhode Island—Second Friday of May. 

New York—The Friday following May 1. 

Maryland*—Some day in April. This year April 14. 

Massachusetts—Last Saturday in April. 

Maine.* 

Vermont.* 

Pennsylvania*—April 7 and 28, 1899. 

Virginia~-No Arbor Day. 

Michigan*—-April 28, 1899. 

Nebraska*—April 22, 1899. 

Connecticut*—Probably first Friday in May, 1899. 

Arkansas—No Arbor Day. 

Alabama—-Usually celebrated on February 22, under di- 
rection of state superintendent of education. 

Minnesota.* 

Kentucky.* 

North Carolina—No Arbor Day. A statute authorizes 
the governor to name a day, but it is not done. 

Indiana—Last Friday in October. 

Wisconsin*—May 12, 1899. 

Ohio*—Usually last Friday in April—April 28, 1899. 

Virginia—No Arbor Day. 

Illinois*—April 21, 1899. 

Michigan*—April 28, 1899. 

New Hampshire*—Usually early in May. 

Tennessee—-County superintendents are required by 
law to set apart some day in November as Arbor Day. 

North Dakota.* 

Colorado—Third Friday in April. 

Louisiana—Not celebrated as a state day. 

District of Columbia—No Arbor Day. 

West Virginia—Not legally appointed, the designation 
being left to the state superintendent of free schools. 
Generally the Friday before Thanksgiving. 

South Dakota*—Generally last of April. 

Montana—Second Tuesday in May. 

California—No legally appointed day. It has been the 
custom of the state superintendent to recommend a day 
for the state. ‘‘As the present year promised to be dry,” 
Superintendent Kirk did not recommend a day. 

Kansas*—April 20, 1899. 

Nevada*—April 21, 1899. 

Utah—April 15. 

Oregon.—Second Friday in April. 

Washington*—April 14, 1899. 

Missouri—First Friday after the first Tuesday in April. 

lowa*—-April 28 is this year celebrated as ‘Bird Day,” 
instead of Arbor Day, as is the usual custom. 

Texas—-February 22. 


*Appointed by the governor, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC. By James C. Fernald. 
With Five Maps. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 192 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The author of “The Imperial Republic” is an ardent 
and sanguine believer in expansion, and he argues that 
the future of the republic is not menaced by taking on im- 
perial attributes. In an interesting chapter he traces the 
expansion of the nation during this century and the op- 
position to each annexation. The ominous forebodings 
when Louisiana, Oregon, and Texas were annexed read 
much like the warnings of 1899, and the author concludes 
that “we have had a traditional theory of limitation and 
repression, with a real policy of continuous territorial ex- 
pansion.” He believes that the American people can 
reach higher ideals of government and civilization, and 
benefit themselves while helping Cubans and Filipinos. 
His arguments read smoothly, but, in spite of statistics, 
they are not convincing, and do not show deep thought. 
He waves aside practical difficulties and objections, and 
in the glorious prospect of things as they ought to be 


‘overlooks things as they are likely to be under existing 


conditions. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Albert Lavignac, Pro- 
fessor of Harmony in the Paris Conservatory. Trans- 
lated by William Marchant. Edited, with Additions 
on Music in America, by H. E. Krehbiel. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. 504 pp. 

M. Lavignac’s ‘Music and Musicians’ is a veritable 
cyclopaedia for musical people and for student musicians. 
The amateur lover of music will find an instructive chap- 
ter on the history of music and much that he is glad to 
learn in the discussion of musical aesthetics, musical in- 
struments, and orchestration. The more technical part 
of the book comprises a scientific study of musical sound 
and of the grammar of music, harmony, and counter- 
point. The machinery and the methods of this art are 
of interest to a considerable portion of the public, though 
but little known to them. The largest field for the book, 
however, is with students, who will find here a concise, 
well-defined presentation of many things that are neces- 
sary to their work, from tuning forks and sound waves 
to a record of the schools of music and biographies of 
musicians. For their benefit a list of special treatises on 
each subject is given. The book contains ninety-four il- 
lustrations and 510 examples in musical notation. One 
could hardly find elsewhere so much learning and infor- 
mation on this subject condensed into a single volume. 
THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. Edited by Israel Gollancz. 

Men and Women. By Robert Browning. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 291 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

At the present moment, when the attention, not of the 
English-speaking world alone, has been turned towards 
the brilliant young poet who has put into words so much 
that is healthiest and most satisfactory in the spirit of 
these Anglo Saxon times, there is a great temptation, 
when called upon to review a volume of Robert Brown- 
ing’s poems, to develop the parallel between the work 
done in literature by Browning and that now being done 
by Rudyard Kipling. During the days when two conti- 
nents were watching with tense anxiety the hourly bulle- 
tins recording Mr. Kipling’s condition, perhaps the most 
noticeable thing in this widespread expression of public 
interest was the almost total absence of anything sug- 
gestive of literature or the professionally literary. Ten 
years ago, wher Browning was dying, Kipling was known 
to few except the circle of professedly literary people. 
To day he is accepted by the most prejudiced crities of 
contemporaries as a writer who has produced literary 
work of as high a grade as any living writer. But Kip- 
‘ing has done much more than this, for he has expressed 
the thoughts and the ideas of his contemporaries so that 
all recognize these as their own. Sixty years ago, when 


Just Published. 


Vellss 


Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


FIXHIS is the latest book in a series that is rapidly and_ steadily outstripping 


all others. 


In it the ideal of modern teaching of Geometry is made prac- 


tical by a method which neither discourages the pupil nor helps him to his hurt. 


The author recognizes the needs of the beginner, and meets them in such a 


way as to arouse his interest and enthusiasm. 


rhe college requirements are 


heeded, both in letter and spirit, without sacrifice of organic unity. 


WELLs's ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY ¢s the only text that meets the new entrance 
requirement at Harvard as set forth in the official Svilabus. 
Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 


Correspondence regarding samples Jor examination, and terms Jor introduction 


and exchange, is cordially invited. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
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NEW YORK 
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x Books 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS 


By J. Scorr Crank, A.M., Professor of the English Language in Northwestern University. $2.00, net. 


: ‘“* A work like this deserves most cordial appreciation: only a genuine teacher could have constructed it — one that was a searcher for truth 
himself, and encourager of others in similar search.” — The School journal. New York. 


A STUDY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


By Oviver J. Tuarcner, Ph.D., Professor of History in the University of Chicago. With 
Maps. 12mo. $1.25, net. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: “'To compress within a single volume the history of so’ 
long a period is indeed a difficult task. Still,the author has successfully accomplished it in the 


By Ferpinanp Scuwitt, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern History in the University of Chicago; 
co-author of ‘* Europe in the Middle Age.’’ Crown 8vo. 450 pages. $1.50, net. 
PROF, F. G. YOUNG, University of Oregon: “1 consider it an admirable text-book for a 


volume now before us. It is complete and comprehensive and admirably adapted for use as a text- 
book in high and preparatory schools and for the general reader as well, No other single volume can 


be found which compares with this in scope.” 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


A Comprehensive, Interesting, and Scholarly History of Education 


Epirep BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH.D., LL.D. 
HORACE MANN and the Common School Revival in the United States. By B.A. HINs- 


DALE, LL D., of the University of Michigan. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


SCRIBNER’S SERIES 


European History course in secondary schools. It stands alone as a most successful statement of 
up-to-date conclusions of historical students, bearing upon topics of Modern European History.” 


*" SCHOOL READING 


In Uniform Binding. Each 12mo. 60 Cents, net. 


ROUSSEAU and Education According to Nature. By THOMAS DAvyipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo. 


$1.00, net. 


FROEBEL and Education Through Self-Activity. By H. CourTHOrE BOWEN, lately lecturer 


at the University of Cambridge. 12mo. $1.00, net: 


HERBART and the Herbartians. By CHARLES DEGARMO, President of Swarthmore College. 


12mo. $1.00, net. 


THE ARNOLDS and their Tofluence on English Education 


LL.D. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Reading. Edited by 


Illustrated. 


Mary E. Burt and MARY B. CABLE,  l[atroduction by GEORGE W. CABLE. 134 pages. 


FANCIFUL TALES. By FRANK R. Srockron. Edited, with Notes for use in Schools, by JULIA 


ELIZABETH LANGWORTHY, with an introduction by MARY E, BuRYT. 135 pages. Lllustrated. 


By Joenva B.A CHILDREN’S STORIES 


IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN 


Wriait. First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; Second Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 


ARISTOTLE and the Ancient Educational Ideals. By THoMAS DAvipsoN, M.A., LL.D. 12mo. 


$1.00, net. 


ALCUIN and the Rise of the Christian Schools, By Prof. ANDREW F, West, Princeton Uni- 


versity. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


ABELARD and the Origin and Early History of Universities. By JULES GapribL Com- 
rAYRE, Rector of the University of Lyons, France. 12mo0. $1.25, nef. 


LOYOLA and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By Rev. THOMAS Huates, S.J. 12mo. 


81.00, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL 


BOY. By Epwarp EGGLeston,. Edition specially arranged by the 
Author for use as a Reader in Schools. 1.6 pages. tllustrated. 


ODYSSEUS THE HERO OF 
Odysseus as used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin. 126 pages. Illustrated. 


POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Chosen by BRANDER MATHEWS. 285 pages. 
TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS. By MoLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 233 pages. Illustrated, 


ITHACA. By Mary E. Burt. A Translation of the Story of 


By Wivnur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. Crown 8vo. 480 pages. $1.00, net. 


LITERARY REVIEW: “It is best of alla book tor pupils; it is made with that idea predominating. 
admirably suited to the age of the learner; the facts are arranged with due regard to their historical value. . . 


The language made use of is 
A somewhat careful 


examination of the volume shows that it is really one of the most satisfactory text-books yet brought forth.” 


Special stress laid upon the industrial and social development, with a lucid presentation of the powerful influence ex- 
erted by routes, and modes of travel, soil and climate. 
Prominence given to the characteristics of our great national leaders. 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Robert krowning was just coming to be known as a 
writer, he did for his generation what Kipling has done 
for that of the present. Browning wrote for a narrower 
circle, because the English world of his day was a very 
small world compared with that of to-day. The number 
of people who could read poetry, or anything else which 
appealed to the inner life of people superior to the awful 
commonness of Dickens, was not large. But, despite this 
fact, the pecple for whom Browning was writing were not 
those who dealt with literature. The men and women 
whom he knew, and whom he helped to know themselves, 
were the fathers and mothers of the generation which is 
to-day infinitely the richer in its intellectual life because 
of Robert Brcewning. 

In reading again the poems which were brought to- 
gether in the volume about “Men and Women,”’’ published 
in 1855, one realizes with renewed force the importance of 
tne work which Browning did. Gifted with keenness and 
accuracy of irsight, and with the power of vigorous and 
eifective expression, Browning saw what was in the 
minds of the people living about him. He saw, and he 
told them what they needed to know in such fashion that 
they hecded his words. If this were all that Robert 
Drowning had done, there would be little need to concern 
ourselves with his poetry, except for the purposes of lit- 
erary study. The things which Browning told his con- 
temporaries were the things they most needed to know, 
because, in the process of evolution, the English world 
of fifty }ears ago—so far as present day judgment can 
understand—had reached the stage where it could begin 
to understand itself. The men and women of fifty years 
ago could understand, as no preceding generation wasable 
to, the truth about itself. Men and women, on the whole, 
doa not seem to have changed much for a good many gen- 
eratiuns ‘The difference is that we of to-day can realize 
that “the things which are so” are true of ourselves, as 
well as of our neighbors, of our personal ancestors, as well 
as of historic personages. And that this fact is so is very 
largely a rcsult of what was written by Robert Browning. 
THE STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. By 

H. A. Guerber. Eclectic School Readings. New York. 

Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 342 

pp. 

“The Story of the Thirteen Colonies’ covers the his- 
tory of our country to the end of the Revolution. It 
begins with the mound builders and the Indians, the com- 
ing of the Northmen, Columbus, and other explorers. 
The book is intended as an historical reader for children 
of ten or twelve years of age. It is equally useful for 
reading lessons and for the elementary study of his- 
tory, and it has resources for language work and geo- 
eraphical study. The picturesque and romantic side of 
our early history receives particular attention, and all 
ihe well-known anecdotes, from Raleigh’s coat to Wash- 
ington’s hatchet, are related. These stories are sure to 
interest children, and though often traditional and un- 
authentic, they are so much a part of our history, and are 


so frequently alluded to, that it is well for the child to 
know them. ‘The doings of our heroes are told vividly 
and simply, with intent to emphasize their examples of 
patriotism, courage, industry, and honesty. The illus- 
trations are numerous and of the nature to interest and 
please children, though we could wish that they depicted 
historical events and actual scenes more often, and left 
the traditions, such as Pocahontas saving John Smith’s 
life, to the imagination or oblivion. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Isaac Sharpless, Se. D.., 
and George M. Philips, Ph.D. Revised Edition, Includ- 
ing a Laboratory Manual of Physics. By C. Canby 
Balderston. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
457 pp. 

This treatise on physics may be used as an elementary 
course or for a2 more exhaustive study with laboratory 
experiments. The experiments, exercises, and the whole 
text of the book are unusually practical. They explain 
things of every day experience and phenomena that we 
have all seen. A great many of the experiments can be 
perforrmed with simple, inexpensive materials, and the 
book can be used by classes that have no facilities for ex- 
periments. The laboratory manual covers nearly all the 
work in physics recommended by the ‘Committee of 
Ten” of the American Educational Association, and in 
some lines is fuller than their requirements. The illus- 
trations are numerous and very helpful. It is a thor- 
oughly good, all-round book, and goes a long way towards 
making physics for the ordinary student a most useful 
and fascinating study. 

WESSEX POEMS AND OTHER VERSES. By Thomas 
Hardy. With Thirty illustrations by the Author. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 210 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Hardy’s poems follow, for the most part, the line of 
his prose writings, and are very characteristic of his in- 
dividuality. They are in neutral tints, dealing with the 
under side of human life, with the sadness and the pitiful- 
ness of life’s ‘little ironies.’’” A dreary pessimism over- 
shadows many of the poems, leaving an impression of 
gloom and desolation, but a keen insight and an intensity 
of feeling give them a moving, appealing quality. A few 
spirited soldier songs relieve and brighten the collection. 

These poems have little music in their lines, and the 
eccentricities of phrasing are often harsh and unpleasant. 
This unconventionality and disregard of form in poetry 
at once attracts and repels us,—it attracts in theory and 
repels in practice. The verse has not the spontaneity for 
the sake of which we are willing to overlook want of form. 
The author’s drawings are picturesque, suggestive, and 
unconventional, like the verse. 


COLONIAL LIFE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. By James 
H. Fassett. Boston: Ginn & Co. 145 pp. 
A child's interest in history is most readily awakened 
by stories of the town or state in which he lives. He 


likes to know about the Indians who paddled on the 
neighboring river, about the first white men who felled 
the trees and built their own log houses, and about the 
Revolutionary hero from his state whose sword he has 
perhaps seen. From local events and heroes, his interest 
broadens to include the historical life of the country. 
With thisidea Mr. Fassett has written an account of 
“Colonial Life in New Hampshire,” giving some of the 
Indian customs and stories, the struggles of the early 
colonists, the political history of the colony, and its part 
in the Revolution. Much of this, especially the chapter 
on the customs of the settlers, is of interest to New Eng- 
landers in general, and every son of New Hampshire will 
be glad to put the book in his children’s hands. It is 
written in a clear, direct style, and it is sure to interest 
boys and girls and to please teachers, whether it is used 
at home or in school. 

PRACTICAL TESTS IN COMMERCIAL AND HIGHER 
ARITHMETIC. By Ernest L. Thurston, C. E.  Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 67 pp. 
Cloth. Price, 42 cents. 

The small book which Mr. Thurston of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., business high school has prepared is of great 
practical value. It deals with the actual problems one 
has to solve in business life. A simple business problem 
stated in business terms is an enigma to the novice edu- 
cated on arithmetic text-books. Mr. Thurston’s book of 
“practical tests” correlates arithmetic with business. It 
aims to drill and review pupils in problems and rules of 
percentage, commercial dealings, banking, and the like. 
A series of twenty lessons provides material for discus- 
sion, and mental and written exercises in bookkeeping 
and business transactions. There are further problems 
covering the fields of carpeting, masonry, flooring, and 
tests in real estate and insurance. 

The book is of great use for business schools, and it 
can be used with profit in a course of higher arithmetic 
and for individual study by young men beginning a busi- 
ness life. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“A School History of the United States.” By John W. Gibson. 
Chieago: A, Flanagan. 

“Contemporary History.” By Edwin A. Grosvenor. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Ca. i 

“Sir Bevis.” Edited by Eliza Josephine Kelley. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. : 

“The Rescue of Cuba.” By Andrew 8S. Draper. New York: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 

“Sweetnesa and Light.” By Matthew Arnold._—‘An Essay on 
Stvle.” By Walter Pater. Price,75 cents. —‘‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Literature.” Edited by Edwin Herbert Lewis. Price, $1.00. 
——Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy.”’ By Sir Frederick Pollock. 
Price, 83.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘A Boy’s Life.’ By Henry D. Stevens. Price, 50 cents. Boston 
James H. West Company. 

‘Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken 
$1.20. New Vork: Henry Holt & Co. 
«That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac. Ky Walter Pulitzer. Price 
7hcents. New York: Funk & Wagnalis Company 


By Sigmon M. Stern. Price 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 
ertion. 

It imparts to the entire 
system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April, 99: Commissi n of Colleges of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown Univeysity, 
Providence, R. I. 

Massachusetts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers, Newtonville high 
school, April 22, at 10 a. m, 

April 27-28-29: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association at Dixon, Ill; Miss May 
Slocum, Evanston, IIll., secretary. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

July 11-15: National Educational Agso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
0.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERIDEN. The Kimball Union Acad- 
emy Association gave its thirteenth an- 
nual dinner on Monday evening, April 10, 
at the United States hotel, Boston. 
Among the speakers were the principal of 
the school, W. H. Cummings, A. M., Fran- 
cis B. Clark, D. D., Professor Charles D. 
Adams of Dartmouth College, and Rev. 
William H. Davis of Newton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts Association of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers will meet 
in the Newton high school, Newtonville, 
Saturday, April 22, at 10 a.m. Speakers: 
J. G. Edgerley, Fitchburg, Mr. Mann of 
Jamaica Plain, W. C. Collar, Roxbury, and 
Ray Greene Huling. The high school is 
near the station. 


BOSTON. Professor Alphonse N. Van 
Daell died suddenly at Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of his health. He has been at the head of 
the department of modern languages at 
the Institute of Technology, and his sud- 
den death comes as a great shock to his 
friends and associates. He was a native 
of Belgium, studied at the College of Saint 
Servais at Louvain, and took the degree 
of Docteur en Droit at the University of 
Liege, and attended lectures the two fol- 
lowing years in Paris, Bonn, and Berlin. 
He accepted the directorship of modern 
languages in the Boston high and Latin 
schools from 1886 to 1889, at which time 
he accepted the position in the institute, 
which he held until his death. Professor 
Van Daell was also known through his 
work as an author, many of his books be- 
ing used as text-books. His home was in 
Cambridge, and he will be missed bya 
large circle of friends.——The committee 
on education has reported a bill to the leg- 
islature to reorganize the Boston school 
board. The bill provides for a school 
board of nine members, all to be elected 
this fall, and thereafter three are to be 
elected each year for three-year terms. 
The school committee will elect the super- 
intendent of schools and a business direc- 
tor, the salaries to be not less than $5,000, 
in order to insure the selection of good 
men. It takes a majority of all the mem- 
bers of the board to elect these officials. 
The bill provides that no person shall be 
elected or be eligible for business director 
unless he holds a degree as an architect 
or engineer from some institution empow- 
ered by the state to confer degrees, or 
from some outside institution of a similar 
grade, unless he is certified by the Asso- 
ciation of Architects and the Master 
Builders’ Association as to his qualifica- 
tions. The bill gives extreme powers to 
the superintendent of schools, intrusting 
to him the general charge of the schools, 
with their supervision, the appointment of 
teachers, as well as their dismissal, and 
such appointments shall stand unless 
within two weeks of their announcement 
disapproved by a majority of the school 
board. Six assistant superintendents are 
provided for to take the place of the super- 
visors. The superintendent is given the 
right to be present at all meetings of the 
board and speak, but he has no vote. The 
business director has entire control of the 
construction of school buildings and all re- 
pairs ordered by the school committee, 
provided, however, that, as far as possi- 


IN CHOOSING 


TEXT- BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON, 


Superintendents and School 


Boards 


WILL DO WELL TO BEAR IN MIND 


John Fiske’s History of the United 
States for Schools, 
Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net. 


John Fiske’s Civil Government in the 
United States. 
Cr. 8vo, $100, net. 


Riverside Literature Series. 
Over 150 numbers, containing the best 
literature written in the English language. 
Paper, 15 to 50 cents, net; cloth, 25 to 
60 cents, net. In this series are in- 
cluded the 


Riverside Song Book. 
Paper, 30 cents, net; boards, 40 cents, 
net; the 

Riverside Primer and Reader. 
Paper, 25 cents, net; c'oth, 30 cents, net: 
and the 

Hiawatha Primer. 
Cloth only, 40 cents, net. 


Masterpieces of American Literature. 
Cr. Svo, $1.00, net. 


Masterpieces of British Literature. 
Cr. 8vo, $1.00, 


Riverside School Library. 
50 volumes, bound in half leather at 50, 
60, and 70 cents, net. 

Modern Classics. 
34 volumes, cloth, 40 cents each, net. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 
11 volumes. Edited by J. 
Roure. Each, 75 cents; to teachers for 
examination, 53 cents, net. 


Richardson’s Primer of American Lit- 
erature. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 30 cents, net. 
Colburn’s First Lessons: Intellectual 
Arithmetic Based on the Induc- 
tive Method. 


A classic mental Arithmetic. 35 cents, net. 


Descriptive cireulars of the books mentioned above and of many others 
suitable for use in all grades of schools will be sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


4 Park St., Boston, 


’ 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A HELPLESS CHILD. 


A weak and puny child is 
almost as much abandoned 
to its fate as if it was 
2 left alone on a chim- 
ney-top. It is isolated 
from the healthy enjoyments 
of its little fellow-beings. It 
cannot partake either of their 
play or their sturdy work 
and progress in the world ; 
its whole life is embittered by 
incapacity and weakness. 

Any woman who expects 
to become a mother ought to 
know what Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Prescription will do 
both for her own health and 
safety during her time of trial 
and also to insure her in be- 
queathing a fair measure ol 
health and strength to the 
prospective little one. 

“Some months before my baby 
came I found myself in rapidly 
failing health,’ writes Mrs. W. J. 
Kidder, of Hill Dale 
burg Center), Enosburg, Vt., in a gratefu etter 
to Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. ¥. “I suffered 
dreadfully from bloating and urinary difficulty. 
I was growing perceptibly weaker every day and 
suffered much sharp pain at times. I felt that 
something must be done. I sought your advice 
and received a prompt reply. I followed your 
directions and took twelve bottles of Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription, 
and also followed your 
instructions. I began 
to improve immedi- 
ately, my health be- 
came excellent, 
and I could do 
all my own work 
(we live on a 
good sized farm). 
I walked and 
rode all I could, 
and enjoyed it. ; 
I had a_ short, 
easy confinement 
and havea healthy 
baby boy.” P 

There never has been a remedy in the 
history of medicine that has done what this 
marvelous ‘‘ Favorite Prescription’ has 
accomplished for weak, ailing women. 

It’s an insult to your intelligence for a 
dealer to attempt to palm off upon youa 
substitute for this world-famed medicine. 
You know what you want. It’s his business 
to meel thal want. When he urges some 
substitute he’s thinking of the larger profit 
he’ll make—not of your welfare. 


ble, repairs shall be made by the repairs 
division of the city; he is to purchase-all 
supplies, have the appointment and direc- 
tion and removal of all janitors and engi- 
neers, and his appointments shall stand as 
final unless disapproved by a unanimous 
vote of the members of the school board. 
Provision is also made for a school fac- 
ulty, with advisory powers alone. It is to 
consist of the superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendents and thirty members 
or teachers, or such larger number as the 
school board shall provide, to be elected by 
the teachers of the schools. No extra 
compensation is provided for the members 
of this board. Its powers are merely ad- 
visory.——The first national convention 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Physical Education was 
held in the Girls’ Latin school April 5. 
This organization has been formed by the 
influence of such men as E. M. Hartwell of 


‘Boston, Dr. Edward Hitchcock of Am- 


herst, Ray Greene Huling of Cambridge, 
Dr. D. A. Sargent of Harvard, and George 
W. Fitz of Cambridge. Dr. C. E. Ehringer 
of the Chester (Pa.) normal school was 
elected president, and A. Blake Hillyer of 
New York secretary of the permanent 
organization. Committees ap- 
pointed as follows: On resolutions, Dr. 
yulick, Christian Eberhardt, and Hartvig 
Nissen; on constitutional changes, Dr. D. 
A. Sargent, Dr. J. W. Seaver of Yale, Dr. 
G. W. Fitz, and the several secretaries of 
the local associations represented. Re- 
ports of various standing committees fol- 
lowed, including one on terminology, read 
by Dr. Sargent, recommending the adop- 
tion of definite technical words, to avoid 
misunderstanding each  other.——The 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club met at 
the Brunswick Saturday, April 8. After 


the election of officers, the topic of the 
day, “Psychology, of What Use to 
Teachers?” was discoursed. Professor J. 
M. Tyler of Amherst College, Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard, and Prin- 
cipal Caskie Harrison of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were the guests. There will be a meeting 
of the Massachusetts branch of the Gorham 
Normal School Alumni Society at United 
States hotel April 22. Reception at 4 p. m. 
Dinner at 6 o’clock. 

HOLYOKE. Louis P. Nash, superin- 
tendent of Gardner, has been unanimously 
elected superintendent at Holyoke, at a 
salary of $2,800. The resignation of 
Superintendent Search takes effect 
August 1. 

WALPOLE. Superintendent J. R. Pot- 
ter has resigned as superintendent of 
schools. The vacancy has been filled by 
A. A. Badger of Skowhegan, Me. 

WELLESLEY. The winter term at 
Wellesley College has closed, and the 
Easter recess will extend to April 11. 
Few members of the college will remain 
during the holidays. 

SALEM. The semi-annual meeting of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held here April 7-8. There 
was a large attendance of commercial 
teachers from the New England states, 
New York, and New Jersey. 

SCITUATE. Professor Theodore Hob- 
gand, formerly professor of languages at 
Brown University, died at his home at the 
age of seventy-five years. He was a na- 
tive of France, and since his retirement 
from the faculty of Brown fifteen years 
ago he had resided in Scituate much of his 
time. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. John D. Rockefeller has 
notified the trustees of Dennison Univer- 
sity at Granville that if, within the ensu- 
ing year, they will raise $150,000, he will 
present the institution with $100,000. The 
members of the endowment committee of 
the university met here to consider the 
matter, and are confident of success in 
raising the desired sum to secure Mr. 
Rockefeller’s offer. 

MISSOURI. 

FAYETTE. Central College has re- 
ceived two welcome additions to its funds, 
one of $26,000 from Samuel Cupples of St. 
Louis, and one of $4,000 from G. T. Hoag- 
land of St. Joseph. 


WISCONSIN. 

STEVENS POINT. The ninth annual 
session of the Northern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association was the largest in 
attendance in its history, fully 1,000 
teachers from Northern Wisconsin being 
present. A total of 575 membership cer- 
tificates were issued, nearly double as 
many as at any previous session. Officers 
for the year were elected as follows: 
President, B. B. Jackson, Ashland; vice- 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold bv druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 


5 and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 


norma! action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at @@ druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy known for coidin the head, sore, throat, and influenza. 


It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail 50 cents. 
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presidents, C. H. Sylvester, Stevens Point, 
and Carrie J. Smith, River Falls; secre- 
tary, J. W. Nesbitt; treasurer, Professor 


‘Town 


ING BEEN HELD in many New England communi-— 
Meeti HAV y g 
ting ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . , 


Hennessy, Loyal; railroad secretary, N. 
A. Harvey, Superior. The next annual 
session will be held at Wausau. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Miss Louise Miller of this 
city read a paper before the National Sci- 
ence Club of Washington, D. C., on April 
5 upon “Effect of Life’s Vital Contact with 
Nature.”’ Miss Miller is one of the best 
speakers on education in the country, and 
is honored with many unusual opportuni- 


should feel like investiga- 
ting the merits of the . 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 

books per annum, and thus saves the . . . ‘Tax 
We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed- 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards, 
is positive proof of great economical value. 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


ties to address those interested in educa- 50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


tion. 


DR. A, J. RICKOFF. 


All we ask is a fuir trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 


roRrv We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff, one of the great 
educational leaders from 1860 to 1890, died 
recently near San Francisco. Twenty 
years ago no man was more useful, 
prominent, or influential than he. In 1867 
he became superintendent of schools in 


Box 643. 


States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 


CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Cleveland, remaining in office till 1882, a 


much longer term than any other man has 
served that city. He began with a corps 
of 128 teachers and 9,643 pupils, he retired 
with 473 teachers and 26,990 pupils. To 
him was largely due the national reputa- 
tion of the Cleveland schools. He was 
one of Dr. W. T. Harris’ earliest .and most 
devoted friends. The two prepared a se- 
ries of school readers of great merit. 

Dr. Rickoff was born in New Jersey 
August 23, 1824, which made him seventy- 
four years of age when he died. In 1830 
his parents moved to Cincinnati, and he 
attended successively the public schools, 
Woodward high school, and Woodward 
College. He did not complete his course 
at college, but withdrew to enter upon the 
career of a teacher, which he always fol- 
lowed. He was then but seventeen years 
old. 

By means of his untiring application to 
his studies, he early won from the Ohio 
State University at Athens the degree of 
A. M. 

After teaching in the country schools 
in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, he 
took charge of the schools at Portsmouth, 


O., and served as superintendent for five 
years. He then taught in the public 
school at Cincinnati where he had re- 
ceived his early education, and was made 
a principal. 

He was appointed superintendent of 
schools in Cincinnati two years later, and 
held that position for five years. He then 
established a private school, which he 
conducted for about nine years. 

He was elected to the board of education 
in Cincinnati in 1864, and was made presi- 
dent, which office he held for more than 
two years. 

In 1855 Professor Rickoff was president 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
and in 1859 was elected president of the 
National Teachers’ Association. 

Professor Rickoff was never satisfied 
with what had been attained in educa- 
tional affairs, and during his active service 
of over forty years he was an indefatigable 
student in all matters pertaining to his 
profession. His library of books on edu- 
cational matters was one of the best in the 
United States. 


The Sauveur Summer School of ‘Languages. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 
Twenty-Fourth Session. . ... July 10th to Aug. 18th. 

There will be each day eight hours of French; six of German; three of Jtalian ; two of Spanish ; 
three of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also 
courses on Library Economy, Political Economy, and Chemistry. 

For programme, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MASS. 

For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
263 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY. 
July 5 to August 16, 1899. 


Sixty-three courses in nineteen different departments 
are offered. 

Among the faculty of the Summer Session are six- 
teen Professors and four Assistant Professors. 

The work is adapted to Teachers of Public and Private 
Schools, especially Secondary Schools, and to Professors 
and Instructors of Colleges. 

University credit is given to matriculated undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. 

The tuition fee is $25. 

For Circular and for Book of Cornell and Ithaca 
views, address THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has athorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Meier | + 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific an 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


|< a i s March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


THE BIBLICAL EXPLORATIONS IN 


EGYPT. 
To the Editor of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education: — 

Dear Sir,—Splendid as are the discov- 
eries in Egypt relating to every depart- 
ment of human learning and progress, 
none surpass in value those which relate 
to Old Testament history and to the teach- 
ings of Christ and his disciples and fol- 
lowers in the earliest days of Christianity. 

Here the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund appeals with unique interest to 
Christian people everywhere. The papyri 
with the earliest texts of the gospels far 
exceed in interest to such the texts of the 
newly-found lines of Homer and stanzas 
of Sappho, or the ancient text os Thucydides. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund must 
earnestly appeal for many more subscrip- 
tions—even but five dollars securing an 
ample return in the fine illustrated quarto 
volume of the year and the annual 
“Archaelogical Report” brochure. 


EACHER wanted in every town and city in New England, to make 
up a party of fem and receive own transportation to N. E. A. at Los 
Lowest rates and most advantages. 
WALLACE E. MASON, High School, Leominster, Mass. 


Angeles. next July. 


Fifty bishops of the Episcopal church, 
eminent ministers of all denominations, 
and 110 university or college presidents 
have subscribed. All services by the 
honorary officials are a gratuity. I simply 
ask now that all interested address for our 
illustrated circulars the Rev. William 
Copley Winslow, or Mrs. Buckman, secre- 
tary, at the National office, 59 Temple 
street, Boston. Other information gladly 
given. A request for circuldrs will be 
promptly answered. 

WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, 


. Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 


Boston, March 8, 1899. 


In 1858 Rey HENRY WARD BEECHER 
said of 


Brown’s BRONCHIALTROCHES 
“T think better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 


THACHERS WANTED. 

College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate Teachers’ Agencies, 

Eastern Office: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 


Main Ofice: 126 Washington Chicago. 


Hardtmuth’'s 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


“Koh-i-noor” 


**Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Does not Break or 
Smear. 


*“Koh-i-noor ” 
Erases Easily. 


*“Koh-i-noor”’ 
Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


Koh-i-noor ” 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 
of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use ““KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 

‘‘ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


123 West Houston St., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


L. & C HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


American Office: 


NEW YORK. 


. 


payers’ Money. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the April Century an article of 
extraordinary interest is Rear-Admiral 


Sampson’s full statement of the part 
taken by “The Atlantic Fleet in the Span- 
ish War.” Major-General Francis V. 
Greene gives a full account of the actual 
capture of Manila, and John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon describes the surrender of 
Manila as viewed from Admiral Dewey’s 
flagship. An account by the American di- 
rector of the school at Athens of recent 
American discoveries at Corinth includes 
the turning up of “A Relic of St. Paul.” 
In this connection should be mentioned an 
entertaining description of Jerusalem and 
its environments, written. especially for 
the Century by the distinguished French 
artist, J. James Tissot. Now that Russian 
affairs are so much before the world, the 
“Notes from General Sherman’s Diary” 
concerning his visit to Russia have a 
timely interest. Professor’ Peckham’s 
article on “Absolute Zero” gives with 
scientific authority an account of recent 
inventions for the production of liquid air. 
Professor Wheeler, in his popular ‘“‘Life of 
Alexander,” describes a remarkable epi- 
sode of that life, namely, ‘“‘The Famous 
Siege of Tyre,” illustrated by Castaigne. 
“Franklin as Printer and Publisher’ is 
not the least entertaining of Mr. Ford’s 
biographical serial. Marion Crawford’s 
romance of the second crusade furnishes 
the principal fictionof the number. 
Lovers of art will be specially interested in 
Cole’s “Stable Interior,’ exquisitely en- 
graved after George Moreland, which is 
the frontispiece of the number; Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of Mrs. Rawle and Julia 
Weir’s “Green Bodice,” both engraved on 
wood by Henry Wolf. 


— ‘The Stuff That Dreams Are Made Of” 


is the title of the leading article in Apple- 
tons’ Popular Science Monthly for April. 
Havelock Ellis, the author, is a prominent 
English psychologist. ‘The Best Methods 
of Taxation,” by the late Hon. David A. 
Wells, is full of practical suggestions for 
the legislator and tax-payer. An instruc- 
tive article, under the title ‘““Mental De- 
fectives and the Social Welfare,” is con- 
tributed by Dr. Martin W. Barr. A de- 
lightful essay, describing the spring and 
early summer bird migrations as they may 
be observed in the Delaware valley, is en- 


titled ‘“‘The Coming of the Catbird,’’ and 
is by Dr. Spencer Trotter of Swarthmore 
College. FF. B. Dresslar is the author of 
an article on a somewhat unusual subject, 
“Guessing, as Influenced by Number 
Preferences,” which is curious as well as 
instructive. Dr. Felix L. Oswald begins 
a series of papers on “The Physical Geog- 
raphy of the West Indies.” The first sec- 
tion is entitled “The Fauna of the An- 
tilles,” and this chapter deals with the 
mammals. “Iron in the Living Body” is 
the title of an interesting popular study in 
physiology, by M. Dastre. There are 
other articles of great value. The titles 
in the Editor’s Table are ‘‘Science and Cul- 
ture” and “Survival of the Fittest.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a 
number; $5.00 a year. 


—Important articles on the most timely 
subjects of the day, authoritatively 
treated, form, as usual, the attractive fea- 


tures of the North American Review for 
April. The Hon. John A. T. Hull, chair- 
man of the committee on military affairs, 
deals with “The Organization of the 
Army,” and “Public Schools and Parents’ 
Duties” is the theme of a trenchant paper 
by Julian Hawthorne. “The French 
Riviera” is charmingly described by Pro- 
fessor W. Garden Blaikie, D. D., and Eliza- 
beth Bisland contributes a clever essay 
upon “A New Law of Health.” The Rev. 
J. P. Jones, D. D., furnishes the second and 
concluding portion of his “British Rule in 
India.” A startling presentation of “A 
Revival of the Mormon Problem” is made 
by Eugene Young. The effect and magni- 
tude of ‘‘British Capital Abroad” are prac- 
tically demonstrated by M. G. Mulhall, the 
eminent statistician. Among other topics 
dealt with are: “Railway Pooling and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” by 
Milton H. Smith’; and ‘‘Wheat Produc- 
tion from a Farmer’s Standpoint,” by G. 
A. Parcell. 

—President Charles F. Thwing of West- 
ern Reserve University has a thoughtful 
paper in the April issue of the Forum on 


“Pecuniary Aid for Poor and Able Stu- 
dents,’ which will well repay perusal. 
The subject is an important one, and is be- 
set with many difficulties. Thousands of 
parents in this country would be glad to 
send their children to college if they could 
afford it; and very many of those same 


-and Russia. 


LARKIN SOAP. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED If 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells hew to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfc. Co.. Larkin St.. Buffalo, M+, 
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children would become more serviceable 
members of the community by reason of 
such education than they otherwise could. 
President Thwing shows to what extent 
help in this respect is given by the various 
colleges, and quotes the views of many 
college presidents for and against pecu- 
niary aid. 

—The first chapter of a new serial for 
girls by Amelia E. Barr is the leading fea- 


ture of the April St. Nicholas. The scene 
is laid in New York. “Lost in Russia’’ is 
a good story of a boy’s adventures while 
canoeing on the German-Russian border, 
and Poultney Bigelow, who writes it, 
knows’ pretty much everything about 
canoeing, and a good deal about Germany. 
“The ‘Rabbit Woman,’” of 
whom George A. Williams tells the boys 
and girls, is a familiar figure in Broadway, 
New York, where she has followed her 
calling, on the sidewalk near Twenty-third 
street, for many years. The popular se- 
rials of Mr. Henty, Miss Carolyn Wells, 
and Mr. House are continued, and, as 
usual, the magazine abounds in pictures 
and verse. 

—The Magazine of Art for April is a 
number of rare beauty and excellence. 
The frontispiece is Edwin A. Abbey’s “The 
Bridge.””’ Walter Armstrong writes of 
“Rembrandt, Amsterdam, and London”’: 
M. H. Spielman gives a second charming 
chapter on Edwin A. Abbey; and Arthur 
Fiske contributes an interesting account 
of “A Society of Landscape Painters.” 
There are other valuable articles, nearly 
all profusely illustrated. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. 

—There is a taste of the opening spring 
about the Easter number of the Catholic 


World Magazine, with its new and artis- 
tic cover in green and gold, as well as the 
varied list of contents it presents to its 
readers. It has its share of Easter poems, 
as well as some very entertaining stories. 


—One of the best descriptions of the 
present campaign around Manila is found 


in the current issue of Harper’s Weekly. 


It is written by John F. Bass, the specia| 
correspondent who was wounded there q 
short time ago. An article by Mr. Bass is 
always interesting, but the one in question 
is made more valuable for the reason thai 
it is accompanied by four pages of illustra- 
tions. 


SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY). 

The annual literary school of the Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College, usually held 
by the college Easter week, gave place this 
year to a school of psychology. This 
school was held for the purpose of bring- 
ing together leaders in psychologica| 
thought, holding varying and even con- 
trary views, so as to obtain the results ar- 
rived at by each, that a broader outlook 
may be gained for future study and obser- 
vation. 

The afternoon lectures began at three 
o’clock; the evening lectures at eight 
o’clock. Each lecture was followed by an 
open discussion in. which many well- 
known authorities upon psychology par- 
ticipated. The programme was “The Edu- 
cation of the Heart,’’ Dr. G. Stanley Hall: 
“How Symbolic Thinking Grows into 
Logical Thinking,’ Hon. William T. Har- 
ris; ‘“‘Psychological Methods,” Dr. Hugo 
Munsterberg; “From Fundamental to Ac- 
cessory in Education,” Dr. G. Scanley 
Hall; “‘How Imitation Grows into Origi- 
nality and Freedom,’ Hon. William T. 
Harris; “Relation of Mind and Brain,” Dr. 
Hugo Munsterberg; ‘Needed Modifica- 
tions in the Theory and Practice of the 
Kindergarten,” Dr. G. Stanley Hall: 
“Play and Imagination in Relation to 
Early Education,” Dr. John Dewey; 
“Freedom in the Education of To-day,” 
Professor Denton J. Snider; “How to Edu- 
cate the Feelings and the Emotions 
Through the Intellect and the Will,” Hon. 
William T. Harris. 

Tickets for full course of ten lectures 


was $5: single admission was seventy- 
five cents. The course was a great suc- 
cess. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 


Department. 
aminations 


85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


found in the world. 


upon application to 


H. E. TUPPER, 
General Agent, 


But you will 
interesting and enjoyable trip 
in going to the Annual Meeting to be held at Los 
Angeles, July 11th to 14th, by using the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE R.R. 


** Scenic Line of the World,’’ 


which traverses the most picturesque scenery to be 


To enable you to get the full benefit of the trip, 
attractive illustrated pamphlets will be furnished free 


353 Broapway, New York 


’Tis a far step 
to the sunset land. 


find it a most 


Ss. K. HOOPER, 
G.P& T. A, 
DENVER, COLo. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Titi 
An Introduction to the Study of Literature.... ... 
spinoza: His Life and Philosophy................... 
A History of Japanese Literature......... 
A School History of the United States... 


Letters and Lectures on Education,................. 
With Sampson Through the War................6..- 
Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken............. 
Music and Musicians. ............. 
Complete Pocket Guide to Europe ....... 
A Boy’s Life.... 
That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac...............0. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Grosvenor. T. Y. Crowell & Co.,N. Y. $1.00 
Skinner. Harper & Brothers, ‘“ 1.25 
MacFarlane. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.50 
Lewis. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.00 
Pollock. “ 3.00 
Arnold. “ «15 
Fraser. “6 “ “ “ 7.50 
Aston. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Gibson. A. Flanagan, Chicago. _ 
Fontaine. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 
Parmelee. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 60 
Wharton. “ “ 1.50 
Kelley. Ginn & Co., Boston. _ 
Herbart. C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. 1.75 
Draper. Silver, Burdett, & Co.,N. Y. — 
Goode. Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y. 2.50 
Stern. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.20 
Stedman. William R. Jenkins, “ 1.25 
Stevens. James H. West & Co., Boston. 50 
Pulitzer. Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 75 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The attention of educators is invited to 
the advertisement of the Acme Stationery 
and Paper Company on the first page. 
They have put forth this year an unusu- 
ally elegant spring line of fine and medium 
grade writing tablets. This is the pioneer 


house in the tablet and school goods line, 
having been established in 1878, and they 
are second to none in enterprise and reli- 
ability. Their new goods are pre-eminent 
in artistic conception, up-to-date styles, 
elegant color effects. solid value of con- 
tents, and perfection of finish. In these 
and all other respects they challenge com- 
parison, and thus invite the patronage of 
the connoisseur, as their goods will satisfy 
the most fastidious. They have over 1,000 
styles of writing tablets cheap or fine. 
The fine-grade papers are also made into 
papeteries, with envelopes to match. 
Many of the papers, such as those in 
“Vashtai,” are of light weight for foreign 
correspondence, ‘“Vashtai” and “Study 
in Purple’ are Japanese designs. The 
new designs are twenty-eight in number: 
Four color studies, four international de- 
signs, four floral designs, and sixteen con- 
ventional designs. These are original 
and distinctive productions, unapproached 
by any line on the market. 


“These reporters have to scour the city 
for news?” ‘Why don’t they scour the 
news, too, while they’re about it?”’— 
Truth. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND WASH- 
INGTON, VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


May 5, eight days’ outing, $35 round trip, 
including all necessary expenses except 
supper on Fall River line steamer return- 
ing. A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray (affording 
ample time to make the tour of the won- 
derful caverns), and two days at Wash- 
ington. 

The party will be under the guidance of 
one of the company’s experienced tourist 
agents. A chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will also 
accompany the party throughout. 

Last Washington tour, April 24. Seven 
days, $23. 

Itineraries of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


. The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. and 42d Sta., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
22202442082 - 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


= 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


Attention of delegates and teachers who contemplate attend- 
ing the National Educational Association Convention 


AT LOS ANGELES 


IS CALLED TO THE 


THREE 
ROUTES 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY : 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


via NEW ORLEANS ; 


OGDEN ROUTE, 


viA OGDEN, UTAH ; 


SHASTA ROUTE, 


via PORTLAND, ORE. 


Write for illustrated literature descriptive of these 
routes and places of interest in California. 


E. E. CURRIER, 
New England Agent, 
9 State St., Boston. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager. 


L. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway and | Battery Place, New York. 


6 THE OPPORTUNITY ofa lifetime may come at any moment. Shakspere’s “ tide in the affairs 
life is b of men ”’ must be taken at its flood, for if omitted the further voyage of 
ie on se im shallows. Under some theories of marriage there is for every man one certain woman in 
aoa ¢ oF . and for every woman one certain man. But Pa he lives in Kalamazoo and she in Atlanta, 
ot bo paneor nd of them has the price of a railroad ticket? There are a thousand vacancies at this moment, 
That hy ich each of a thousand teachers would just fit; but suppose the teachers don’t know of them ? 
H 's where the work of the agency comes in. 0 Prof. Frank H. H. Roberts, af the University 
ere comes a letter this morning (April 6) from of Wyoming: ‘* lam well pleased with my new 
ante, he writes; ** I believe you have found me the opportunity of my life.” He could hardly have 
ound it had he not been registered in this Agency, for he was teaching in Ohio, and the University had 
— heard of him till we recommended him. It is the work of a recommendation agency to tind these 
ts, and an agency like ours can point to a great many of them. Don’t have to say of ” 
yourself, “I tailed to register, and lost the opportunity Of................0eceeeeseeeecceees MY F . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 10! Auditorium Buiting 


CHICacdg, iil. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teache:s who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 

Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than any other Western Agency. Tine. Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 


personally recommended, Calls for September Halil 
now coming in. New Year- Book free. - 9 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


Ten years in Chicago. -Per- 378 and 488 
TEACHERS’ -Manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... || CHICAGU., 
MERICAN : : ’ {utroduces to Colleges, 
and FOREICN AGHERS' AGENCY. schoo "tnd vam! 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. ) Fifth Ave., New York. 


156 
378 Wabash Ave., Chi 25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


Agency. 
B. CLARK 


1041 32d St., 
4l4 Uentury Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY taco. 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 7° 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pena 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I, MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


New quarters, added facilities, expert service. Send for new Manual. 


ALBANY | EAGHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


] offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that fieid. For full information write to 


Win sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


, in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WwM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 3 
Oldest and best known in U.S. K el logg S Bu reau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
ast 14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
New Enugland teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New Vork. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior veachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials. 


| THE INESTIMABLE. 
| J BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


AVOID SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, "toro. 


FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- a 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of - —4A 
qualified teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


HEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION, 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE. 


THE 
IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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First Steps in 


the History of 


Our Country. 


By WILLIAM A, MOWRY and ARTHUR MAY MOWRY. 


Few books are so fascinating and stirring to boys and girls, either 
in school or under the evening lamp at home, as “First Steps in the 


History of Our Country.” 


The book consists of the personal narratives of 39 of the most dis- 


tinguished Americans, from Columbus to Edison. 
of these leading personages the history of our country is woven. 


Through the stories 
The 


personal narratives are told with all the spirit and bright interest of 
an accomplished story-teller, and abound in anecdote and conversation, 
and are equally readable, both to children and adults. 

When a young person finishes this book, he has gained a very fair 
idea of what AMERICA stands for, and he has also gained a proud idea 
of what it is to be an American citizen. 


It is also a most fazr book. 


It gives both sides of disputed questions. 


Thus, it recognizes what Lord Baltimore did for religious toleration in 
Maryland as distinctly as it describes what Roger Williams did for re- 


ligious liberty in Rhode Island. 
Lee, it gives to the South as fair a 


In its portrayal of Calhoun, Clay, and 


showing as the North receives in the 


stories of Webster, Lincoln, and Grant. 
The book is up-to-date in its recognition of the Spanish war, which 
is treated in the interesting narrative of the beautiful work done by Clara 


Barton and the Red Cross Society. 
There is not a dull page in it. 
a romance., The dullest child who 


Though a history, it reads more like 
once begins to read this book will 


not want to lay it down until it is finished. 
As a school text-book for Elementary Grades or for Supplementary 
Reading, or as a book for a child’s Library, it leads all others. 


j20 Pages. 213 ILllustrations. 


Introductory price, 60 cents. 


Emerson’s saying, that every institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man, was evidently one of the inspirations of this 
delightful little book. — 7%e School Journal. 


Silver, Burdett and 


BOSTON. 


YORK. 


Company, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


LOESBERG. 
trated. $1.06 


High School, 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 
HISTORICAL SERIES. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 
SERS—E A rica. 72 cents. 
INDIANS AND PIONEERS Earliest Days ‘Authentic illustrations. 8&0 cents. 


THE COLONIES. The best treatment of Colonies. 
They filla lony-Selt want. 


We have adopted them.” — C. B. GILBERT, 


THE BEST 
MODERN BOOKS 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 


iERMAN PRIMER. First and Second Reader, Natural Method. By J. p. 
by Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Buchtel College, Ohio. “Illus. 


* The best method I have seen for teaching German.” —B. H. BELL, 


Springfield, Mass. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


. By May 
ag eo Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrased for First 


Grade, with unique illustrations. A most charming book. 30 cents. 


Rk. ATWATER, New Haven, Ct. Poems of Browning, 


Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Supr. Worcester. 


[Ww 2 ; 8 d Book, for 3d and 4th Grades, 50 cents. A 
AROUND THE WORLD. profusely iliustrated. CUBA, PORTO KICO, PHILIPPINES, 


sociological treatment of unique people. 
HAWAII, in Book IJ. - 
“* The best books in print for elementary geography work. 


— ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ills. 


REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BUCKINGHAM. Choice selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, —_ -% Poets; fac-simile 
of handwriting; tables of dates; valuable bibliography; invaluable for students. cent. 
“ Eveellent; we have adopted it.” — Prof. PERRY, Princeton University. 
MORSE SPELLER. 


DuTroNn. Leading all others. The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, and Literature. 


Com, cloth, 3vcents. Test it. 
“ It is my idea of an ideal, up-to-date spe 


ller.”’ — E. R. SHAW, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York. 


NEW CENTURY DEVLOPMENT MAPS. 


’ Best in use. Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 


40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets. 


CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES: Maps. 


Ready. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 


WOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
The Best. | AIT. WILLARD STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. 


Before ordering others, do not fai 


Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS. end for Illustrated Catalog. 


to examine our successful books. 


Now is the time to buy Thompson’s 
for memorandum for four years. 


Many other choice books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, .. . 96 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street, 


$44 CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue. 
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rom of 
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NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved 
the leading supervisors of drawing. 
with manuals for teachers. 


an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all 


Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, gy warn s. penny. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M. S. EMEry. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. 


Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Unmounted, $1.00.......... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30,........ 


. Booklet free. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
=< half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
~7 with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. 

pages. Send for circulars. 


Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C, 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5" Ave. NY. COL 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in Kast Texas, 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Wanted, 


A teacher or active business manager with $3,000 
to $5,000 to invest in a partnership to develop a 
highly profitable school. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A P| FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

an AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
| every true copes ofart. Onthe contrary, where vocal 

pe 8 studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 

lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
he Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classic Pgs Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
| Leland T. Powers says have Ne the work of elo- 

cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 


Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Teacl Co- prative Ass 
Teachers Wanted, Asso: 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Publishers. 


CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR: 
ete., [N 20 LESSONS 


in schools self- 
study. Complete, bound, $1.50, 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample 8 lessons, 83O0c, 
Learn by our original and simple 


LANGUAGES BY method thoseunable to come to the 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfect in 


struction and amusement combined. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send §ce, for cat. 


t Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


UNIVER SITY 

Any Information, 
PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY je New Yorke 


New York University. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Fifth Year. July 1o---Aug. 18. 
A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City. 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute. 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


School of Methods . 3 Weeks 
SchoolofMusic . 3 Weeks 
Schoolof Oratory . g 4 Weeks 


20 Academic Departments 4 and 5 Weeks 
Forty Instructors, 


BEGINS JULY 11, 1899. 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MowRY, Pres. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


TEN DEGREES COOLER 


Than on the Mainland. 
Delightful Sea Bathing. 
Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
ek Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SEXORTHAND. 


Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 

“There is no reason why{Phonography should not be 
taught in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 
as in high schools. Itisof the greatest advantage to the 
pupil.” ’. ¥. School Journal. 

Get ‘‘ Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor,”’ 252 pages. Price, $150. Adepted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo., etc. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


“Old Bud Jackson’s 


Fifth Bride,’ one of the most funny and dra- 
matic pieces to speak ever written. It never tails 
to set the audience inaroar. Also 24 other books 
with attractive pieces to speak. 
Each sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
to teachers $1.00 per doz. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


FRANKLIN’S CRAYONS. 


All colors, many styles. There is nothing in use * just 
as good” for manual training, freehand drawing, maps, 
charts, and color work in schools and kindergartens. 
If your dealer has not got them, send 20c. fora fine as. 
sorted lot, and mention this publication 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
WINSHI TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mags. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 

Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars a yply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Bieton 
G H. BARTLE??T. Princinal 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrinGewaATER, MAss. 
\O For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoyYpEN, A 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 


CHARLES 8. CHAPtN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcueuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


WEN correspondin with our advertisers 
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